(REGISTERED AT THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE AS A NEWSPAPER.) 





‘* THE WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN MUSIC, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED ;: IT IS WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES,” —Goethe, 





SUBSCRIPTION, FREE BY POST, 20s. PER ANNUM, 
Payable in advance by Cash or Post-Office Order to DUNCAN DAVISON & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 








Vou. 61.—No. 47. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1883. 


4d. Unstamped. 
Paice { $4 Stamped. 








QaTURDAS CONCERT at CRYSTAL PALACE, Tuts Day, 
November 24th, at Three o'clock. Programme will include: Overture, 
Der Freischiitz (Weber) ; Concerto for violoncello and orchestra, No. 1,in D minor, 
Op. 82 (Reinecke), first time in England; Symphony, in B minor, No, 8 (Schu- 
bert), unfinished ; Nocturne (Chopin); Valse Lente (Délibes), transcribed for 
‘cello and orchestra by A. Fisher; Ballet Airs from La Colomba (A. 0. Mac- 
kenzie). Vocalist—Miss Mary Davies. Violoncellist—M. Fischer (his first 
appearance at the Orystal Palace). Conductor—Mr Auvausr Manns. Seats, 


2s, 6d., 1s., and 6d. 


LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 
WEDNESDAY NEXT. 
ORNING BALLAD CONCERT, Sr Jamzs’s Hatt, 


WEDNESDAY Next, at Three o'clock. Artists: Mdme Carlotta Patti and 
Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling and Miss Damian ; Mr Edward 
Lloyd, Mr Levetus, Mr Maybrick, and Mr Barrington Foote. Pianoforte—M. 
Viadimir de Pachmann. Violin—Mdme Norman-Néruda, Mr Venables’ Choir. 
Conductor—Mr SypnEy NaYLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d.; Tickets, 4s. 3s., 2s., and 1s., of 
Austin, 8t James’s Hall; and Boosey & Co., 295, Regent Street. 


N DME CARLOTTA PATTI, 











Mss MARY DAVIES, 
MEME ANTOINETTE STERLING, 








Mss DAMIAN, 





Me EDWARD LLOYD, 
M® MAYBRICK, 








i R BARRINGTON FOOTE, 


R and Madame BODDA’S (Miss LOUISA PYNE) 
ACADEMY FOR SINGING, “ Bonatty,” 85 & 87, Cambridge Gardens, 
Notting Hill. In and Out-Door Pupils—Professional and Amateur. Studies: 
Singing (Private Lessons), Elocution, Piano, Choral Practice, &c. For Pro- 
spectuses, apply as above; or Mr SrkDMAN, 12, Berners Street, W. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


Me ABERCROMBIE requests that all COMMUNICA- 
TIONS respecting ENGAGEMENTS or SINGING LESSONS be addressed 
to his new Residence— 





Sussex House, 
BENTINCK TEBRACE, 
RgeGeNt’s PARK. 
Mr ABERCROMBIE has VACANCIES for Two or Three Pupils. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 


R BARTON McGUCKIN requests that all Communications 
be addressed to his New Residence, 





34, ELGIn Roap, 
Marpa VALE, W. 


Or care of N. VERT, Esq., 51, New Bond Street, W. 


DLLE ALICE CAVE, Pianist from the Conservatoire 
Royal de Liége (two Gold Medals), has ARRIVED in Town. Applications 
for Concerts or Lessons to be addressed to 8, BRUNSWICK SQUARE, wie. 


IANIST.—A Professor, who is compelled through ill-health 

to give up Teaching, is most anxious to secure his Son ( 30) some 
APPOINTMENT at a School or elsewhere, where his knowledge of Music could be 
made serviceable, Address—‘‘ F. H.,” 49, Cambridge Gardens, Notting Hill, W. 


OMAN STRINGS for the VIOLIN and VIOLONCELLO, 


manufactured in perfect Fifths, according to my own Invention, as well as 
Violin and Violoncello BOWS in imitation of ‘Tourte-RIOHARD WEICHOLD, 
Schloss-strasse, Dresden, Germany. Established 1834, Sole furnisher to 
Professor A. WILHELMJ. 


ORD’S PIANOS ON SALE, with 25 per cent. discount 

for cash, or 15s. per month (second-hand 10s, 6d. per month) on the Three 

Years Hire System.—Lists free of C. Sxites & Oo., 42, Southampton Row, 
Holborn. Pianos exchanged. 

















M VLADIMIR DE PACHMANN, 


\ DME NORMAN-NERUDA, at the MORNING BALLAD 
CONCERT. 


Ts THIRD BALLAD CONCERT (the Last before 
_ Christmas), St JaMxs’s Haut, on WEDNESDAY, Dec. 5th, at Eight o’clock, 
Artists: Mdme Carlotta Patti and Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette 
Sterling and Miss Olara Samuell; Mr Edward Lloyd, Mr Maybrick, and Mr 
Santley. Pianoforte—M. Vladimir de Pachmann. Violin—Mdme Norman- 
Néruda. Mr Venables’ Choir, Conductor—Mr 81pNEY NAYLor. Stalls, 7s. 6d. 
Tickets, 4s., 3s., 28.,and 1s., of Austin’s, St James’s Hall; and Boosey & Oo., 
295, Regent Street. 


r nl 

St JAMES’S HALL.—Sr Anprew’s Day, Fripay Next, 
J Nov, 30th.—The GRAND ANNUAL SCOTOH BALLAD OONCERT, 
Eight o'clock. Mdme Agnes Ross, Miss Fyfe, and Mdme reg & Mr Sims 
Reeves, Mr Walter Clifford, Mr Gideon Duncan, and Mr Santley. Violoncello— 
Signor Piatti. The @ w Select Choir. Oonductors—Mr Sipney NAYLoR 
and Mr JaMgs ALLAN. Tickets, 7s. 6d., 3s.; Admission 1s.—Chappell & Oo.’s, 
50, New Bond Street ; Austin’s, St James's Hall; and usual Agents. 


SCHUBERT SOCIETY. President—Sir Jutrus Beyeprcr. 
J Founder and Director—Herr SCHUBERTH. Seventeenth Winter Season, 1883. 
The Two Hundred and Nineteenth SOIREE MUSIOALE, for the Introduction 
of rising Artists will take place on THURSDAY next, 29th November. Full Pro- 


spectus on application to 
H. G. HOPPER, Hon, Sec. 
244, Regent Street, W. 


L ONDON CONSERVATOIRE OF MUSIC.— 
Principal—Mr LANSDOWNE COTTELL. 

The Directors invite attention to the recent extension and increased accom- 
modation, residential and otherwise. 

Fees from Two Guineas per term, residential from Fourteen Guineas, inclusive 
of the Musical and Fine Art Lectures. 

Free Tuition is awarded to talented young artists unable to pay fees by fund 
granted for this purpose, 

Prospectus (one stamp), Hon. Sec., 6, Tavistock Square. 




















MS. LIBRETTO OF AN ENGLISH OPERA TO BE SOLD. 


HE LIBRETTO of a Three-Act OPERA, of a most 
Dramatic and Romantic character, on a French Historical Subject. Ad- 
dress, for particulars and terms, to ‘ BasHI BazooK,” Musical World Office, 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
Just Published, ; 
HE OFFICE OF THE HOLY COMMUNION (with 
BENEDICTUS and AGNUS DEI), set to Music in the key of E, for Four 
Voices, by E. BuNNETT, Mus.D., price Ninepence. Also, by the same Oom- 
r,a TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, in the key of E, and MAGNIFIOAT and 
NUNO DIMITTIS, in the key of A, price Threepence each. 
London: NovELLO, Ewer & Co. 


Just Published. 
GAVOTTE IN D, for the Pianoforte .. 
GIGUE IN G, for the Pianoforte ij 
Composed by 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
“ONE WORD.” t 
MOME FRANCES BROOKE and Mr JOHN CROSS will 
sing the admired Duet, ‘‘ One Word,” at every Ooncert during their tour 
in the North of England, in December.—Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent 
Street, London, W. 








-» price 4/- 
+ price 4/— 








“THE RIGHT WAY TO GO.” : 
[as popular Song, by Freperic Pgnna, will be sung at 
the Composer’s Benefit Concert, in November.—Duncay Davison & Oo., 
244, Regent Street, London, W. 
“ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” (QUARTET). 
papas FRANCES BROOKE, Miss HENDEN 
WARDE, Mr JOHN OROSS, and Mr JOSEPH LYNDE will sing the 
admired Quartet by AscuEr, “ ALICE, WHERE ART THOU ?” during their 
Tour in the North. 
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C. MAHILLON & CO., 
MILITARY MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MANUFACTURERS, 


AND MUSIC PUBLISHERS, 
42, LEICESTER SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 


PARIS, 1878: GOLD MEDAL. 
SYDNEY, 1879: FIRST SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT. 


General Illustrated Catalogue (72 pages) post free on application. 


In proof of the excellence of their instruments, Messrs OC. MAHILLON & Co. 
beg to refer to the high reputation the instruments enjoy in all quarters of the 
globe, as well as to the many medals and other recompenses carried off by them 
at various International Exhibitions (INCLUDING THE GOLD MEDAL, PARIs, 1878, 
and the “First SPECIAL PRIZE OF MERIT”—the highest award—SypNEy, 
1879). 

Every Instrument is guaranteed as perfect in workmanship and tone, and, 
before it leaves the factory, is tuned by Musicians of eminence. 

Messrs O, MAHILLON & Oo. beg to SOLICIT A TRIAL, feeling confident that the 
result will prove highly satisfactory to all concerned. They will be happy to 
send instruments upon Approval, on payment of carriage and on receipt of good 
London references. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


SOUTHAMPTON BuiLpoinas, CHANCERY LANE. 


—— ACCOUNTS opened according to the usual 

practice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the minimum Monthly 
Balances when not drawn below £25. No commission charged for keeping 
Accounts, unless under exceptional circumstances. 

The Bank also receives money on Deposit at THREE PER CENT INTEREST, 
repayable on demand, 

The Bank undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the custody of Deeds, 
Writings, and other Securities and Valuables; thecollection of Bills of Exchange 
Dividends, and Coupons; and the purchase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and 
Annuities. 

Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 

FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY’S Annual 
Receipts exceed FIVE MILLIONS. 


HOW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 
with immediate possession and no Rent to pay, Apply at the Office of the 
BIRKBECK BUILDING SOCIETY. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER 
MONTH, with immediate possession, either for Building or Gardening purposes. 
Apply at the Office of the BrrKBECK FREEHOLD LAND SOCIETY. 

A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 


FRANOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 


MUSIC STRINGS—WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 
J. P. GUIVIER & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


ALL KINDS OF MUSIC STRINGS FOR ALL 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


Sole Depét for Signor ANDREA RuFFini’s (of Naples) Oelebrated Strings for 
a manufactured by him on a system invented by Mons. J, B. VUILLAUME, 
of Paris. , 


Sole Agent for CHARLES ALBERT’s (of Philadelphia, U.8.)new PatentImproved 
Chin Rest; also his improved String Gauge. 
39, WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, W. 
¥ : Price Lists free on application. 
All kinds of Strings covered in a superior manner on powerful machines made on 
the best principle with all modern improvements, 
Just Published, 
a 
Two Sones sy FREDERICK F. ROGERS. 
I KNOW NOT YET .. a as .+ price 4/— 
(Words by G. CLIFTON BINGHAM.) 
OVERLEAF - ‘a ¥ .. price 4/— 
London: Duncan Davisor & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
Just Published, 


FORGOT TAM. 


Sona. 
Words by SAMUEL K. COWAN, 
Music by 
RICHARD F. HARVEY. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 




















ora“ FEUILLES MORTES,” by Gzora Ascu 
(Composer of the Popular “ British Patrol”), will be performed by th 
Ov.mposer at Mr Balfour’s Grand Ballad and Instrumental Coneeet, Mew’ Gown 


Hall, Westminster, on Monday, D 3rd,— 
eGs,quacte ane nday, December 3rd,—Published by Duncan Davison 








New Song for a Soprano Voice by J, L, HATTON. 


GOLDEN. DREAMS. 


ONG, 


WORDS BY J. STHWART. 
Music by 
I. L.. WATTON., 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co,, 244, Regent Street, W. 
Where may be obtained, 


Composed by J. L. Harton, ‘A LONG GOOD NIGHT TO THEE,” 3s.; 
“THE RETURN,” 3s.; and “‘THE GOOD SHIP ROVER.” 3s. 


Just Published, 


TWILIGHT FANCIES. 





|ALLAD. 
Words by Mrs M. A. BAINES. 
Music by 
Ww. &% BDRVDY. 
Price 4s, 


London: Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Where may be obtained, composed by W. O. Levey, 
“COME HOME SOON, AOCUSHLA,” price 4s.; “THOUGHTS OF OTHER 
DAYS” (words by Longfellow), price 4s. 


Just Published, 


TZIGANESCA. 


DEDICATED TO THE KHEDIVE OF EGyPT, 
Price 4s. 


REVERIE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 
Composed by CARLO DUCCI. 

Both the above pieces were performed by the Composer, at Mdme Sophie 
Tueski and Miss Anita Austin’s Concert, at the Highbury Atheneum, on 
Thursday, November ist. 

London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


Just Published. 


Bona. 
Words by OLIVER BRAND. 
Music by 
LEONARD GAUTIER. 
‘*’Neath Epping Forest’s —— shade, 
Where the Soocy hours so idly flow, 
There lived a little gipsy maid, 
In the merry days of long ago.” 
Price 4s, 
Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, London, W. 


Just Published, 
DEDICATED TO BRITONS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


BRITONS BOLD. 


Parriotic Sona. 
Words and Music by HARRY CROFT HILLER. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Oe ey Oo, 24, Regent Street, Ww. 


THE STREAMLET. 


ETUDE DE SALON. 
BY 
LILLIE ALBRECHT. 


Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 


“ «The Streamlet,’ an Etude de Salon, for the pianoforte, by Lillie Albrecht, is 
cleverly designed, and has no small element of originality to qualify it.”— 
The Morning Post, 


NEW MARCH FOR THE PIANOFORTE, 


L'ECO DELLE MONTAGNE: 
CANTO PoPpoLARE ITALIANO, IN GUISA DI 
MARCIA. 
Composta da 
G. GARIBOLDI. 
Price 4s. 
London: Duncan Davisoyw & Oc., 244, Regent Street, W. 


[4 POMPA DI FESTA. Grande Marche, pour Piano, & 
Quatre Mains. Par I@nace GrBsonE. Price 4s. London: Duncan 
Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
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MISS CHAPPELL’S WEDDING. 
(From the ‘* Lady's Pictorial.”) 


The marriage of Mr Thomas C. Pleydell Calley (1st Life Guards), 
of Burderop Park, Wilts, and Miss Emily Chappell, daughter of 
Mr T. Chappell, of Weir Bank, Teddington, and 14, George Street, 
Hanover Square, was solemnized at St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
on Wednesday, November 7th, by special license, at two o’clock. 
The church, which was beautifully decorated with white chrysan- 
themums, ferns, palms, &c., for the occasion, was crowded in every 
part with the relatives and friends of the contracting couple. A 
troop of the Ist Life Guards lined the Church during the service, 
and added much to the brightness of the scene. The bridegroom 
came early, accompanied by Lord Rodney as best man. On the 
arrival of the bride with her father she was received, just inside the 
church door, by her seven bridesmaids, Miss Mabel Chappell, Miss 
Calley, Miss Enid Calley, Miss Curll, Miss Maggie Leslie, Miss 
Dorothy Chinnery, and Miss Gladys Knox. These ladies wore 
boddices of white Venetian velvet, edged with swansdown, over 
Valenciennes lace skirts. Their pretty little bonnets were white 
lace, trimmed with gold and white feathers. The bridegroom pre- 
sented each with a crystal heart, surmounted by a ‘‘ true lovers’ 
knot” in diamonds, and the monogram of the bride and bridegroom 
in the centre. The bride’s dress was magnificent. The bodice and 
train were composed of very handsome Louis XV. brocatelle, the 
whole of the front covered with old Brussels lace and orange-blossoms. 
Her headdress was a tiara of diamonds, her father’s present ; her 
tulle veil was fastened by diamond pins, and she wore a single row 
of splendid pearls, the gift of the bridegroom, round her neck. 
Mrs. Chappell, the step-mother of the bride, wore a dress of ruby 
velvet, with bonnet to match, and carried a handsome bouquet of 
Japanese chrysanthemums and large Canadian leaves; Miss F. 
Chappell wore a crimson satin skirt, with dress of black Victoria 
silk, covered with jet and lace, and a black chenille bonnet, orna- 
mented with a red wing on the left side ; Mrs H. J. Chinnery had 
avery handsome dress, the skirt being of grey Trocadéro, with 
redingote of grey velvet, edged with ostrich-feather trimming, and 
bonnet of grey chenille basketwork, with carrier-pigeon wing on one 
side ; Mrs Brownlow was attired in a white and black broché velvet 
bodice and drapery, the skirt being of white satin merveilleux, 
covered with lace, and jet bonnet with a white aigrette; Mrs 
Walter Chinnery was in silver-grey satin merveilleux and lace 
with full bodice, a bouquet of violets on the left shoulder, and 
a grey bonnet trimmed with violets; Mrs Luke Wheeler wore a 
handsome mantle of black gauze velvet, much trimmed with jet, 
over a skirt of French grey merveilleux, and a black bonnet, with a 
beautiful diamond ornament on the velvet strings. Noticeable 
amongst the handsome dresses was one of Amethyst velvet, trimmed 
with very fine old rose point lace, which was greatly admired. The 
Rev, John Hy. Calley, M.A., rector of Brunsdon St. Andrew, Wilts, 
officiated, assisted by the Rev. Edward Capel Cure, M.A., rector of 
St. George’s, the bride a away by her father. The service 
was choral. Mr Terry and Mr W. Pinney, Mus. Bac., presiding at 
the organ. During the service Bunnett’s “ Deus” was given, and 
at the conclusion of the marriage the hymn ‘‘ How welcome was the 
call” was sung by the choir and congregation. On the bride and 
bridegroom and their near relatives and friends passing into the 
vestry the organist played Roeckel’s “Song of Joy,” concluding 
with ‘Mendelssohn’s Wedding March.” Among the numerous 
friends and relatives who witnessed the ceremony, and afterwards 
assembled at Mr and Mrs Chappell’s residence in George Street, 
were the Marquis of Ailesbury, Sir George and Lady Willis, Col. 
the Hon R. A. Talbot and Mrs Talbot, Sir Sibbald and Miss Scott, 
Mr and Mrs Marriott, Mr and Mrs Joshua, Mr L. Calley, and Miss 
Calley, Mrs Lorrence, Mr and Miss W. E. Brown, Mr and Mrs 
Freeman, Mrs Garrett, Mr A. Herbert, Hon. Derek Keppel, Mr J. 
Shelly Bontein, Mrs Needham, Mr and Mrs W. Bird, Mr George 
Goldsmid, Mr H. Lee, Mr and Mrs A. Lewis, Mr and Mrs Bastard, 
Mr and Mrs Gilbert, Mr and Mrs Wilkinson, Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Mr and Mrs Thompson, Lady Hampson, Mr and Mrs Oliver, 
Captain Turnor (Ist Life Guards), Mr C Matthews, Mr Brownlow, 
Captain Haverfield, R.A., Miss Grove, Major Blackley, Mr De 
Lara, Mr W. Chappell, Miss F. Chappell, Mr Morris, Mr and Hon. 
Mrs Tremayne, Mr F, Chappell, Mrs and Miss Chappell, Mrs Knox, 
Mr and Mrs McClintock, Mr and Mrs Luke Wheeler, Mr and Mrs 
Calley, Miss Ruddle Brown, Mr F. M. B. Calcott, Captain and Mrs 
Wetherall, Mr A. Master, Mr E. Cator, Miss Wilkinson, Mr and 
Mrs Rily, Mrs and Miss Howlett, Mr and Mrs G. Chappell, Mr H. 
Calley, Mr and Mrs H. G. Chinnery, Rev. and Mrs Capel Cure, 
Rev. J. Calley, Mr Travers Smith, Mrs Verschoyle and Miss 
Verschoyle, Mr and Mrs A. Howlett, Mr and Mrs Hyde Clarke, 
Miss Davidson, Mr Richard Woollward, Mr J. Oswald Brown, Mr 
W. D. Dowding, Mrs and Miss Leslie, Mrs and Miss Ronalds, and 





others. Miss Mary Anderson, Mrs Kendal, Miss Clara Samuell, 
and many members of the theatrical and musical worlds were to be 
seen among the congregation at the church. Between four and five 
o’clock the gallant bridegroom and his lovely bride left George 
Street on their way to the Continent, intending to spend the early 
days of their honeymoon in Paris. The bride’s travelling dress was 
of rich fumee green velvet, trimmed with silver fox fur, with hat 
and muff en suite. The presents were very numerous, and included 
an Indian necklace from H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; diamond and 
—— bracelet from Lord Ailesbury, diamond pendant from the 
bride’s father, diamond and cat’s-eye bracelet from the bridegroom, 
diamond crescent from Sir Arthur Sullivan, diamond and sapphire 
pendant from Mr Alfred de Rothschild, diamond swallow from Mr 
and Mrs Thomas Lucas, diamond and cat’s-eye brooch from Mr 
Greenwood, diamond arrow from Mr and Mrs W. Bird, diamond 
spray from Miss Curll, pearl and diamond brooch from Mr T. 8. 
Chappell, case of jewelled pins from Mrs and the Misses Streatfeild, 
diamond and oe horseshoe pin from the Hon. A. J. Walsh, 
old and diamond brooch from Mr &. A. Osborne, gold and cat’s-eye 
rooch from Mr Eric Streatfeild, enamel and diamond brooch from 
Mr A. Peat; Mrs Calley, white dessert service; Lord Rodney, 
silver candelabra and white feather fan ; Mrs Chappell, silver toilet 
set; Mr H. J. Chinnery, chimney clock; Mrs H. J. Chinnery, 
French tapestry screen and Vernis Martin table; Mr and Mrs 
Needham, Chippendale spirit case ; Mr Travers Smith, old silver 
casket ; Mr Arthur Chappell, gold watch ; Lord Dangan, old silver 
case; Mr and Mrs Miles, silver fish cigar lighter; the Hon. M. 
Sandys, Sheraton writing table; the Hon. H. Tyrwhitt Wilson, 
scent bottle; Mrs Baddeley, case of gold spoons; Sir Julius and 
Lady Benedict, set of Venetian ee) Mr C. Eyre-Coote, silver- 
topped .bottle; Mr and Mrs Edward Chappell, silver-mounted 
mirror; Mr and Mrs Percy Chaplin, china clock ; Mr and Mrs 
W. M. Chinnery, crystal and silver bowl ; Lady Cleasby, silver and 
ivory paper knife; the Misses Calley, silver biscuit box and egg 
stand; Mr H. D. Calley, silver fish knives; Mr J. Calley, silver 
breakfast dish ; Col. Duncomhe, antique silver bowl and spoon ; 
Col. the Hon. R. H. and Mrs Talbot, ebony and silver desk ; Mr 
and Mrs Freeman, silver salver; Mr F. W. J. Gore-Langton, silver 
sugar basin; Capt. Waverfield, silver cigarette case; Capt. the 
Hon. A. W. Hill-Trevor, silver muffin dish ; Mr A. Master, silver 
saucepan ; Lady Hampson, Oriental bracket ; Lady Harding, centre- 
piece ; Sir George and Lady Willis, silver lamps; Capt. Howlett, 
travelling clock; Mr and Mrs Joshua, gold Apostle spoons; the 
Earl and Countess of Kinton, silver salt cellars; the Hon. Derek 
Keppel antique silver cross; Mr H. Gerard Leigh, set of engraved 
lass ; Mr F. Chappell, arm-chair; Mr and Mrs W. M. Wilkinson, 
Teesten lamps; Mr W. Chappell, Persian carpet ; Major Maude, 
ir of old Dresden figures ; Mr R. Woodward, silver pepper boxes ; 
r Willyams, silver muffineer ; Mr R. Berkeley Calcot, large Coro- 
mandel wood desk ; Mr C. Harding, antique mustard pot; Mr and 
Mrs F. Oliver, feather fan; Mrs Calley, brass clock ; Mr Chappell, 
Erard grand pianoforte and old venetian mirror; Mr and Mrs 
Wrangham, Dresden candlesticks ; Capt. Wyld, ivory salad helpers ; 
Miss Hinterturber, brass appointments for writing table ; Mr and 
Mrs W. S. Gilbert, oriental ivory fan ; Major Blackley, old silver 
box ; Mr J. Oswald Brown, silver sugar basin and cream jug; Mr 
and Mrs Leigh Calley, two Derby lamps ; Miss Mabel Chappell, 
brass inkstand, &c. ; Mr and Mrs Goddard, luncheon basket ; Capt. 
Sir Simon Lockhart, Dresden candlesticks and inkstand ; Mr and 
Mrs Leslie, Chippendale brackets; Miss Schmann, heart-shaped 
silver case; Mr E. P. W. Miles, silver candlesticks ; Mr G. J. 
Marjoribanks, silver cream ogi Mr W. Mather, gold horseshoe 
bracelet ; Messrs A. E. and F. J. Miles, antique silver od basin ; 
Col. and Mrs Rait, silver ash tray ; Dr Rogers, Brussels lace hand- 
kerchief ; the Earl of Seafield, silver cigar box; Captain Spicer, 
silver tea spoons ; Mrs Ronalds, silver box ; the Hon. Mrs Tremayne, 
silver salt cellars; the Rev. D. Wrangham, breakfast service ; the 
non-commissioned officers and troopers of G troop, Ist Life Guards, 
white satin painted fan; the Swindon troop of Yeomanry, silver 
salver; Mr. Ehappell’s employés, white enamelled — ; the 
servants of Weir Bank, silver salver ; servants at Windsor, silver 
cheese and butter dish ; &c., &c. 








Mome Amatiz Joacum™, after singing in Basle and Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, goes to Russia at the end of the present month. 


Mounicu.—The following novelties will be included this winter in 
the programme of the Musical Academy : Symphony in E flat major 
(Fr. Gernsheim); Symphony (Sgambati); Ballad, ‘Die Nixe” 
(Michalovich) ; Orchestral Piece (Ferdinand Hiller) ; Overture (Rich. 
Strauss); Overture (Fr. Smetana); and Pianoforte Concerto (Johann 
Brahms). 
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MUSICAL SKETCHES. 
By H. E. D. 
8.—On Domestic Music. 


“OQ Music! sphere-descended maid, 
Friend of pleasure, wisdom’s aid! ” 
The Passions.—Collins. 


No. 


After attending a succession of Oratorios, Operas, Concerts, 
Recitals, and all the kindred public musical Entertainments, how 
delightful it is to go back to the sweet tranquillity of what we may 
call Domestic Music. Music in the home is so beautiful in its sim- 
plicity and earnestness of purpose, and so free from all those garish 
and distracting surroundings which are often connected with great 
public performances. 

The change is as though we had for a while laid aside some great 
epic, like that of Dante, and diverted our thoughts instead to a sweet 
lyric or tender sonnet; or, to employ another simile, it is like 
descending from the contemplation of the grand Old Masters of 
Painting to some charming rural sketch by a David Cox or De Wint. 

But though home music, when properly conducted, seems 
to get nearer the heart than public performances, it too often remains 
farther from the mind. In other words, it is more pleasing but less 
intellectual. We get intoa habit (I write of amateurs) of letting 
the mind relax with the body in everything we do in our homes in 
relation to Art, and of thinking that serious musical study is for the 
concert-hall, whilst nothing is too light or frivolous for the drawing 
room and the family circle. 

This carelessness in our domestic music is probably the secret, or, 
at least, a secret, why as a nation we have obtained the designation 
‘‘unmusical,” and why true music is so little known, and less appre- 
ciated, amongst our middle classes. 

Unless the intellect and the imaginative faculties are exercised in 
music there can be no permanent pleasure or real good derived from 
it. The simple ear-tickling pleasure which some persons seem to 
find in musical sounds is morbid and transient, and it also leaves no 
pleasant memories such as come of an intelligent recollection of 
artistic beauties. There is, of course, one other kind of pleasure in 
relation to musical memories, but as it merely arises out of certain 
happy associations the effects produced are not necessarily confined 
to music alone ; the noise of a threshing machine, the smell of a 
rose, or the sight of a horse-race might awaken precisely similar 
emotions. 

Music amongst the middle classes can scarcely be termed an art. 
It is an ‘‘accomplishment,” or a facility in performing certain 
manipulative feats on the keys of a pianoforte in a manner acrobatic 
rather than artistic. 

A young lady returns home from her “last half” at the boarding- 
school with some three pieces of tolerably good semi-classical 
music in her portfolio. Here are perhaps the germs of a possible 
development of musical culture under the influence of active 
encouragement or passive non-interference. But what happens? Pa 
prefers a jig and Ma likes Fantasias on popular melodies, and so 
after a brief struggle for life the better music is discarded 
for ever, and perhaps a promising musician nipped in the bud. 

But if domestic musical art has fallen into such a bad way, how is 
the state of things to be remedied? Well, I think much might be 
done if families with musical ability or aspirations would begin by 
bringing the matter under some definite system of control. Music 
in the home must be regulated, and if there are several persons in 
the house anxious to cultivate a true knowledge of the art, it should, 
if possible, be under the direction of one ruling will—not that of the 
head of the family but of the most musical individual, 

And here I would say one word to the unmusical. There is no 
shame necessarily attaching to an ignorance of music, but there is, or 
should be, considerable ignominy in hindering others in the practice 
of an art which we do not ourselves understand. The paterfamilias 
who admits that lie does not know anything at all about music, but 
still persists in having his untrained ear consulted and gratified, is 
guilty not only of gross selfishness, but, for all he knows, of inflict- 
ing a serious loss on Art by stultifying the growth of musical genius. 

Assuming that the desired domestic reform in this matter is 
decided on, as a preliminary step, the musical répertoire should be 
subjected to a strict process of purification, and all bad and worth- 
less music at once destroyed—not merely laid aside, nor given away 
(for that were far worse), but absolutely destroyed. It is extra- 
ordinary what a corrupting influence abides with this bad music. It 
is always coming to the surface, like weeds in a garden, and nothing 
is effectual but utter extermination. 

Never mind that the dear old grandmother used to sing such-and- 
such a song. It were more charitable to forget that venerated 
relative than to remember her only by such miserable associations. 
And if Cousin Jack, who went to Australia, really used to play such 








a villainous arrangement of sounds as constitutes that polka, pray 
credit him with having since developed a more cultivated taste. 
Burn them! In the nameof Apollo, Orpheus, Euterpe, and all the 
rest of them—burn them! Otherwies, as I have said, they will 
always be turning up. Aunt Jane will say: ‘‘ Haven’t you the dear 
old ‘Battle of Prague’ in the house?” And if you are not in a 
position to say no, you may be certain that you will be forced to 
find and play it, to your own misery, and the annoyance, and, 

ssibly, contempt, of othcrs; for all ears are not soothed by 
chests imitations, or alleged imitations, of ‘‘ drums,” “ flying 
bullets,” ‘‘ advancing cavalry,” &c. 

When that big brother, ‘‘ the unmusical one” of the family, comes 
home for the Christmas holidays, he will persist in having some 
share in the evening’s music, and you will have to bring out his 
‘old songs,” which are perhaps not of the choicest description. 
Burn them and you will be safe. 

As to what particular music is fit to be retained and what should 
be discarded, it is a point which must obviously be left to the indi- 
vidual conscience and judgment. If any difficulty should arise in 
the matter, a musical friend of more experience might be consulted. 

That, however, which it is decided to retain should be carefully 
classified and arranged. Folios are best, but, if the collection be an 
extensive one, sheets of brown paper will answer the purpose very 
well, 

Certain days and hours should be fixed for practice, —both individual 
and collective, if the members of the family purpose studying 
instrumental or vocal part-music. And the class of music for each 
occasion should also be pre-arranged. 

It cannot be too strongly insisted that each person should practice 
his own part separately and alone, for nothing is more disagreeable 
or more likely to prove fatal to the existence of any united system 
of domestic musical culture than interruptions in the collective 
practices, when one performer, through ignorance of his part, causes 
the whole company to break down, and necessitates their waiting, 
with what patience they can command, while he “tries over his 
part.” Such interruptions are so irritating and so destructive to the 
happy, contented spirit which is necessary in these little domestic 
rehearsals, that premature disruption and failure often result from 
no other cause. 

Each person should bring his part to the highest possible approach 
to perfection, and the time when the members of the family meet for 
practice should be occupied in trying to unite those various parts so 
as to make an agreeable and harmonious whole. 

Abjure above all things desultoriness and “‘ scamping,” and be not 
satisfied with mediocrity, but aim at perfection: possibly you will 
not be able to attain it, but get as near to it as you are able. 

The delights of art increase in proportion to the diligence which 
we exercise and the consequent facility which we acquire. Two of 
the greatest vices of the age are Desultoriness and Mediocrity ! 

Plod carefully through what you are learning and master all its 
difficulties, great and small ; hundreds, and perhaps thousands, have 
overcome them before you. 

Pay the greatest possible attention to the time and expression 
marks, 

And, having done all this, the most important ofall remains,—the 
true realization and interpretation of the composer’s conception. 

To play or sing the right notes and observe rigorously the various 
directions as to speed, quality, and intensity of sounds, are after all 
only mechanical achievements, which, it is conceivable, migit be 
accomplished by a person without any ‘‘ musical ear.” 

A good actor has so to project his mind and personality into the 
character he represents as to be that character for the time being. 
His success will in a great measure depend on his ability to thus 
temporarily suspend his own individuality. In the same way the 
musical performer must try to discover the true spirit and feeling 
of a ent 2 and sink his own individuality, so to speak, in that of 
the composer. Introduce none of your own mannerisms into 
another man’s compositions, for if you have any musical individu- 
ality it should be shown in your own work (i.e., compositions), and 
not in the productions of another man. 

Evidence of the great success which can be achieved by thus 
studying with intense earnestness and sensibility a composer’s works 
may be found in the fact that a few of the most eminent modern 
performers (notably pianists) have, by confining their studies almost 
exclusively to the works of one or two characteristic composers, 
attained unique distinction for their wonderfully perfect interpreta- 
tions of them. 

We shall have success and facility in discovering this deeper 
meaning and inspiration of the composer in proportion to our 
standard of ability, and to that assiduous concentration the effect of 
which we call ‘‘ genius.” 

Rules and principles are not always pleasant or convenient things ; 
but so long as human nature remains fallible, I am afraid we shall 
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not be able to dispense with them. One thing is certain, though it 
sounds like a paradox, that the more strictly they are adhered to, 
the less irksome they become. 

In conclusion, good classical music of all kinds may now be bought 
so very cheaply, and at the same time in such a and convenient 
form, that there can be no reason why it should not make its way 
into any home that is willing to receive it. Musical literature has 
also made remarkable strides during the last few years. 

Why, then, is not music in the home more universally that which 
it ought to be, a true educator, an emotional stimulant, an aid to 
domestic peace and tranquillity, and a harbinger of perpetual 
happiness ? 


— o- 


ROYALTY THEATRE. 

There is no reason to believe that the crowd which filled the Dean 
Street house last night gathered in any but a benevolent mood. 
They went to hear an opera by the composer of Olivette and La 
Mascotte, so that memory assisted hope to put everybody in good 
humour. Some were resolved to applaud all things, good and bad, 
and did so with perfect fidelity ; while the mass, animated by the 
genial spirit with which English people regard all honest efforts to 
please them, were ready to seize any fair opportunity of approval. This 
carried Gillette through the first act, but afterwards the thermometer 
of the house went gradually down, and the throng, at first so warm 
in applause, watched the last fall of the curtain with demonstrations 
almost derisive. We are not disposed to challenge the judgment 
passed upon M. Audran’s opera, us put into English by Mr Savile 
Clarke and produced by Miss Kate Santley. Upon the merits it 
was the only possible judgment, and if the course of Gillette is to be 
other than short and disastrous, both the work and its representa- 
tion must undergo a change. There is no fault to find with the 
story, especially as all the Gallic salt so highly relished at the Bouffes 
Parisiens has been taken away. (fillette, though drawn from the 
Decameron ‘‘ through the French,” is perfectly innocent, and, unlike 
Shakspeare’s comedy traceable to the same source, call for no 
Bowdler’s purge. Essentials remain in Mr Savile Clarke’s version. 
There is the husband who, just returned from the altar, swears never 
to acknowledge his wife until she can do what he deems impossible 
—namely, show him on her own finger the precious ring he wears on 
his ; and there is the wife who, strong in the strategic inspiration of 
love, contrives to out-manceuvre her ungracious lord. With a main 
dramatic currentlike this failure should eas present a difficulty, for 
on it any audience would be prepared to float towards the haven of suc- 
cess. Perhaps Mr Savile Clarke recognized its strength, and so far 
overrated it as not to put forth all his own. In any case, the dia- 
logue lacks the point and pungency that are expected in a comic 
opera. A French king, who had. ample opportunities for the study 
of buffoons, once expressed an pitlennie opinion of those who 
failed to make him laugh. In that respect most people have the 
honour to agree with his Majesty, and it really becomes a question 
whether, ie writing the text of a comic opera, an author should 
not bend his fullest energy towards wit and humour. On the other 
hand, Mr Savile Clarke may argue that in an age of stage realism 
it is a violation of propriety to make a lot of characters throw off 
verbal fireworks—happily for society the most unreal of theatrical 
things. We cannot discuss the point here. Enough that Mr Clarke 
may now sce reason to discover that comic opera conversation needs, 
in the present state of those who patronise it, a little more glitter 
than he has thrown into the dialogue of Gillette. The lyrics should, 
of course, be judged with reference to the fact that they were 
written to music composed to French words. It is easy to rail at 
verses produced under such conditions ; but, up to a certain point, 
much more easy than fair. The difficulties of a poet when reduced 
to be the humble servant of music, regulated by the genius of an 
entirely different tongue from his own, are enormously great, and 
should be taken into account. So dealing in the present case, Mr 
Savile Clarke’s work receives the praise earned by a very conscien- 
tious and, on the whole, successful effort. 

M. Audran has not added to his reputation in composing the music 
of Gillette. Indeed, he falls far short of the level on which stand 
La Mascotte and Olivette. That he says much the same thing here 
as there may be granted, but the repetition is not happy in itself, 
while coming on the ear as all repetitions do. M. Audran is, perhaps, 
hardly to blame, since there is some reason to believe that, for all 
Save an original genius, the rhythms and musical forms of comic 
opera of the class in question are exhausted. Such works as Gillette 
depend chiefly upon melody, and if fresh melody would come when 
called for there need never be a failure. But this is precisely what 
it will not do. The spirit of tune is wayward, and obeys only the 
man who exerts the spell of genius. M. Audran would now seem 
not to possess that better than Prospero’s rod. The spirit turned 
rebellious in view of Gillette, and the composer fell back upon 








memory. This is far from signifying that the music of Gillette is 
unpleasing—an idea against which recollection of the composer's 


previous works raises a loudly-protesting voice. The numbers in 
point of fact are all more or less agreeable ; and many of them are 
set off by details of orchestration such as in the amateur’s opinion 
make up for many shortcomings elsewhere. Last night’s audience 
set the mark of approbation upon several pieces, loudly encoring 
them, while in no case can it be said that the favour shown was 
without justification. This is noteworthy, because we can imagine 
circumstances more favourable to the success of music than those 
which determined last night’s performance. Miss Kate Santley, as 
Gillette, sang with her usual spirit and earnest endeavour ; but to 
her associates, considered as lyric artists, justice refuses a word of 
praise. One of them said in the finale, ‘‘ We’ve played it as well as 
we're able,” and criticism, accepting the statement, holds its hand 
from stern measures, while hoping that another line—‘‘ Our true 
Paradise must come hereafter’’—may also be true. 

Some features in the representation were distinctly puzzling. It 
could not be guessed, for example, with what purpose Mr J. Willes 
played a Chief of Police. Assuming an idea at all, it was much too 
subtle for a plain-minded and ingenuous audience, who laughed at 
what they failed to comprehend. They laughed even more at Mr 
Walter Browne, the representative of the outwitted husband (Count 
Raymond). This, however, was with less reason, for Mr Browne is 
neither better nor worse than the average tenor of comic opera. 
The amusement caused by Miss Santley ; by Miss Kate Munroe as 
Rosita, a flirt; by Mr W. J. Hillas Griffard, the ponderous tutor 
of a jaunty prince; and by Mr F. Kaye, who, as King René, dis- 

layed a good deal of the true spirit of humour, had another ring in 
it, so far as it went. By these performers some real work was done 
for success, but far more is necessary in future representations if 
Gillette is to keep the stage. Happily, improvement to a certain 
extent cannot be difficult, by the token that last night’s performance 
showed many signs of insufficient rehearsal. A word is due to the 
orchestra, conducted by Mr Mozart Wilson, and made up of efficient 
players. The male chorus is also good ; while the graceful dancing 
of Miss Ada Wilson, and the mounting of the last act—a study in 
shades of yellow—were among the few points that gave the audience 
unqualified satisfaction. It should be added that three of the musical 
numbers were interpolations. Of these one came from M. Audran’s 
Les Pommes d’Or, another was written by Mr Walter Slaughter, 
and the credit of the charming incidental dance measures belongs to 
Mr Hamilton Clarke.—D. 7. 


—_ 0 ——_ 


SIGNED ARTICLES. 


George Eliot’s letter on “Servants,” which appeared in the Pall 
Mall Gazette the other day, was a rather laboured composition. It 
was contributed anonymously to the Pall Mall eighteen years ago, 
and our contemporary, in reprinting it, took occasion to rejoice that 
the practice of signing newspaper articles was becoming more common 
now than it was formerly. George Eliot’s letter would probably 
not have been written at all if the author of Adam Bede had 
been required to put her name to it; but, speaking generally, does 
not the value of a signature depend entirely on the guarantee it 
affords of the writer’s competency to treat this or that subject? The 
public willingly recognizes the authority of specialists, but has small 
confidence in men who write opinions on a great variety of affairs ; 
and the Press would lose much of its power, and all its dignity, if 
its articles were published not impersonally, but as the expressions 
of the views of individuals. The Act which MM. Tinguy and 
Laboulie passed in 1850 to make the signing of articles in French 
newspapers compulsory was designed to discredit the Press, and it 
had that effect. An article which is written for purposes of argu- 
ment, and which is not a relation of facts requiring authentication, 
should be judged by its reasoning only ; but when a signature is put 
to it, the reader who dislikes the arguments is pretty sure to join 
issue with the writer on personal grounds. Of late years the French 
Press has returned to the rule of anonymity, and the few journalists 
who still sign their articles rather damage than assist the causes 
they have in hand by so doing. M. John Lemoinne is a case in 

int. He writes admirably; but, whenever he publishes an article, 
his political opponents are always ready with quotations from former 
articles in which he advocated contrary opinions. As every 
journalist knows, the work of newspapers can only be done well by 
practised journalists—that is, by men who have that facility for 
writing which is acquired by writing often, and on all kinds of 
subjects. But it would be very difficult for a man to acquire proper 
experience, and, what is more, nerve and moderation in writing, if 
his articles exposed him to incessant personalities. A journalist 


who was attacked by name every day would soon become too tame 
or too truculent,—Graphic. 
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EXCERPTS FROM PARKE'S MUSICAL MEMOIRS. 
Excerpt No. 38. 
(Continued from page 724. ) 
1800. 


This year the Italian opera, which gave the tone to other musical 
undertakings, had a strong company, at the head of which were, 
Banti, Viganoni, Benelli, and Morelli; and on the 31st of January 
an excellent addition was made by the successful appearance of 
Madame Bolla, in Paesiello’s charming opera, J Zingari in Fiera. 
Madame Bolla, who was an excellent actress as well as singer, 
possessed a voice which combined strength and sweetness ; and in 
her airs she displayed both grace and animation. The serious opera 
was no less complete, for (after an absence of four years) it was 
joined by Roselli; and a new and beautiful opera of Sarti’s, called 
Alessandro e T'imeto, was given on the 15th of April, embellished by 
the exquisite tones of Banti, the melodious notes of Benelli, and the 
delicate softness of Roselli’s inflections. Giuseppe Sarti was 
appointed, in the year 1756, maestro di capella to the young King of 
Denmark at Copenhagen. He afterwards went to Venice, where he 
was made master of the conservatorio de la pieta, and composed his 
opera Giulio Sabino, by which he obtained great reputation. He 
was afterwards invited to St. Petersburg, where the Empress 
Catherine appointed him director of the conservatory of music at 
Ekaterinoslav, with a munificent salary, to which she subsequently 
added a title of nobility and an estate. Sarti composed many operas, 
and some pieces for the church. It has been stated by some hyper- 
critics that he attended too much to melody, and that he frequently 
transgressed the established rules of harmony. If the latter accusa- 
tion is true, Sarti must have done so by choice, for the sake of effect, 
as several ingenious composers have done. He was, however, an 
elegant writer, and had been long and justly celebrated. He was a 
native of Faenza in Italy, and died in the year 1797. 

A new comic opera was also produced on the 14th of May, called, 
I due fratelli rivaii, the music of which was by Winter. This opera 
from the excellence of its music, and the happy exertions of Madame 
Bolla, Viganoni, and Morelli, deserved the flattering reception it 
met with, Although the Italian Opera was much frequented, the 
performances of sacred music at Covent Garden Theatre, which com- 
menced for the Lent season on Friday, the 28th of February, were 
not neglected. The first was a selection in which Mrs. Second’s 
rich voice in ‘‘Sweet Bird,” was as mellifluous as the nightly 
warbler she invoked. The fine chorus. the Hallelujah,was rapturously 
encored, The interval at the end of the second act was filled up by 
a concerto on the oboe by me. Haydn’s oratorio of the Creation was 
performed for the first time in England on the 28th of March. It 
was received with great applause, particularly the first act of it, in 
which the sublime chorus, ‘‘ The Heavens are telling,” excited the 
admiration of the whole audience. 

The concerts this year were not so numerous perhaps as in former 
seasons ; but, in addition to the two already established, viz. the 
concert of ancient music, and the vocal concert, twelve were given 
by subscription at Willis’s Rooms, under the patronage of the 
Prince of Wales and the Duke of Cumberland. Mr Raimondi, who 
led the band, was also director. The singers were Madame Mara, 
Madame Dussek, (wife to the pianoforte player,) and, for the 
first time, Signor Damiani, whose voice was powerful and 
melodious. 

Our two national theatres, where music had been for some years 
rapidly advancing, were not inactive. At Drury Lane Theatre a 
new opera in three acts, by Mr Franklin, called The Egyptian 
Festival, was produced on the 11th of March. In this opera 
Madame Mara, who was engaged for twelve nights, displayed her 
retined powers to the greatest advantage. The music, composed by 
Florio, 1s generally good. At Covent Garden Theatre, the most 
musical of the two houses, an operatic piece in two acts, entitled 
Paul and Virginia, was brought out on the Ist of May. It was 
written by Mr Cobb, and its music was composed by Mazzinghi and 
Reeve. In this piece Incledon had two songs, which he san 
admirably. The first, with an obbligato accompaniment for the oboe 
in which my part went up to G in alto, Incledon sang with great 
spirit; and in the second, the feeling and expression displayed 
elicited a general encore. The song by Townshend, ‘Our country is 
our ship,” was hailed with enthusiasm. 

It should be observed that personal peculiarities, of an acquired 
or physical nature, are now so common that they almost pass 
unnoticed. The elderly noble lady, by a habit acquired in her 


youthful days, displays her's by a studied simper, calculated to 
show a set of teeth formerly as white as the ivory of Acheen; but 
which Time, with his usual want of gallantry, has at length 
unblanched ; while her lord, through the indulgences in early life 
exhibits his by a frequent and palsied-like nod of the head. The 








effect of the latter has been whimsically illustrated by a wag, who 
describes him as going for a morning lounge to Christy’s during a 
sale of pictures (not intending to buy), where, on the auctioneer’s 
looking round at the bidders, and observing him several times to 
favour him with a nod, this mandarin at the end of the sale found, 
to his great surprise, that one half of the lots which had been put up 
had been knocked down to him ! 

Many years ago I met at a party a gentleman of very pleasing 
manners, who possessed one of these peculiarities, consisting of an 
involuntary winking of his left eye. On that occasion one of the 
company, a person of reserved disposition, strongly tinctured with 
jealousy, observing that this young man, whilst engaged in con- 
versation with his wife, winked his eye several times, tidgeted and 
changed colour; and on its being repeated, he became at length so 
extremely irritated, that, taking the friend in whose house they 
were visiting aside, he demanded to know the name and address of 
the unconscious offender, as he should certainly send him a message 
the following morning. ‘‘A message!” cried his friend, ‘for 
what? What has he done to call for such violence ?”—‘‘ Why, sir,” 
said the man of the yellow stockings, ‘‘ he has several times this 
evening, whilst conversing with my wife, had the audacity to wink 
his eye at her, which is an insult really not to be borne.” —‘‘ What!” 
said his friend, ‘‘ would you punish a fancied offence by removing 
from the world, perhaps, an amiable and meritorious young man, 
and afterwards have the misery to learn that he winks his eye at 
the wife of every man, owing to a physical defect which occasions 
convulsive motions of that organ?” This explanation subdued the 
jealous man’s anger ; and the young gentleman during the remainder 
of the evening, winked at the wife with impunity, whilst the hus- 
band winked at the misconceived freedom. 

Vauxhall Gardens, which possessed one of the finest bands in 
Europe, opened for the season on the 4th of June, with a grand gala 
in honour of his Majesty’s birth-day. In the concert the oboe con- 
certo of the elder Parke was tasteful and brilliant. 

In July I went to Cheltenham, where I assisted in the morning 
concerts given by Mr Ashe, the proprietor of the Bath cencerts, 
under the patronage of the Earl of Uxbridge and other persons of 
distinction. The singers were Viganoni, Morelli, and Mrs Ashe, 
who sang some of her pleasing ballads with ere effect. This 
elegant watering-place was full of fashionables, who were unwell, or 
fancied themselves so, together with a number of ruby-faced bons- 
vivants, who came there to dilute their wine with water. When 
the concerts were ended I was invited by Mr Watson, the well- 
known proprieter of the theatre, to accompany Mrs Martyr of 
Covent Garden Theatre (who with Kelly and Mrs Crouch was per- 
forming there) in the song of ‘‘ Sweet echo,’’ on the oboe, which I 
did. This favourite song pleased so much, that it was repeated 
several evenings. It was also performed one night at the Cirencester 
Theatre by the particular desire of Earl Bathurst, whose seat is in 
that nn Bowe By On my first going bebind the scenes at the 
Cheltenham Theatre, Watson, who was a good-humoured and 
eccentric Irishman, introduced one of his actors to me in the fol- 
lowing manner: ‘‘Mr Parke, this is Mr D—y: he is the best 
dressed man in my theatre, though he has one of the smallest 
salaries: but,” added he, significantly, ‘‘his wife keeps the pit- 
door.” The band of this theatre was good, it was ably led by Mr 
Gamble, and the rest of the performers were from the Bath Theatre. 
Watson had several theatres in his circuit, at one of which, Coventry, 
not only the manager reaped a plentiful harvest, but the performers 
also, their benefits having been well attended. To that city, there- 
fore, Watson sent only such of his performers as in his opinion 
deserved a preference. The morning before I left Cheltenham I 
met Watson and Kelly in the High Street. During our conversa- 
tion I asked Watson who Mr M—n was, the new actor, who had 
played the part of “ Trudge,” in Inkle and Yarico, the preceding 
evening. ‘‘Oh,” replied Watson, in his whimsical manner, ‘‘he is 
one of my best actors.”—‘‘If that’s the case,” said Kelly, ‘ bad is 
the best; but I suppose you got him for nothing.”—‘‘ No,” said 
Watson, ‘I give him our best salary, I assure you, a guinea per 
week !—But he don’t go to Coventry.”—‘‘ That’s strange, indeed,” 
said Kelly, ‘‘for if I was manager instead of you, I should make ita 
point to send him to Coventry.” 


(To be continued. ) 








The report that Franz Liszt intends shortly publishing his Method 
for the Piano has been contradicted. 

Mayor Mapieson.—The London Gazette announces that Captain 
Mapleson has been promoted to be Major of the 4th Lancashire 
Artillery Corps, dating from November 17th, 1883. Major Mapleson 
_ ae known as an operatic impressario, and the husband of Mdme 

arie Roze. 
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A HAPPY AFTER-THOUGHT. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sm,—On the occasion of Wagner’s Huldigungs-Marsch being 
performed at a recent “Richter” concert, Herr Richter interpolated 
a harp cadenza which is not to be found in the published score. 
By the majority of the audience this interpolation was doubtless 
unnoticed, but there must have been some present to whom the 
score is familiar who must have jumped with surprise and delight 
at the enhanced effect thus obtained. Others may have felt that 
an unjustifiable liberty had been taken with Wagner's score. In 
vindication, therefore, of Herr Richter’s proceeding, it seems well, 
both for the benefit of those whom at present it most nearly con- 
cerns and for future musical historians, to place on record the 
history of this unwritten cadenza, which must be known to but a 
very few. 

it originated in London during the Wagner Festival held at 
the Royal Albert Hall in 1877, Apparently in a sudden moment 
of inspiration during a rehearsal of the Huldigungs-Marsch 
Wagner turned round to the eminent harpist, Herr Tombo, of 
Munich (since deceased), and called out, “ Don’t sit there doing 
nothing during this long pause, but come in with an arpeggio 
cadenza in A flat!” This was done, and hence this improvised 
cadenza has survived, 

In the event of Herr Richter being called upon to edit a new 
edition of the score, it will doubtless find a place therein. For 
this reason I have spoken above of the necessity of putting its 
history on record for the benefit of future musical historians. It 
is easy to imagine some future musical critic comparing the new 
score of the work with the original, and being puzzled at the 
absence of this cadenza from the latter. Reference to the pages 
of the Musical World will then serve to clear up his doubt as to 
its authenticity. 

Hoping, therefore, that by penning the above I have done 
something for present students of Wagner as well as for posterity, 
I am, yours, &c., C, A. B. 

Sydenham, Nov, 21, 1883, 

—o—- 
SONG WRITERS AND THETR FEES. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Musical World.” ) 

Sir, —As the discussion of this subject, in recent numbers of the 
Musical World, has not been unattended with a degree of levity 
scarcely consistent with the nature of the question, I beg to suggest 
that your correspondents—leaving the consideration of the relative 
gains and losses that fall respectively to writers of verses, composers 
of tunes, and publishers of the same—should devote their time and 


ability to the far wider and more important inquiry—‘‘ What are 
the gains and losses to art by the production of this class of work ?” 
—I am, sir, your constant subscriber, H. 8. 


Glasgow, Nov. 19th. 
—o—_ 


CHURCH MUSIC. 
(To the Editor of the ‘* Standard.” ) 

Sir,—There appeared in your columns, a few days ago, a leading 
article very interesting to many, in which you refer with approba- 
tion to an effort recently made by the authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church to improve and establish a sound standard of Church 
Music, and the article concludes with the question, ‘‘ When shall 
we have any standard of music in the Anglican Church ?” Informa- 
tion tending to remove a comparison unfavourable to the Church of 
England which is thus suggested will, I believe, be acceptable to 
you and to many of your readers; I therefore venture to request 
ou to give publicity to the fact that the Prolocutor of the Lower 
Touse of Convocation of the Province of Canterbury has, by the 
direction of the Primate, recently appointed a Committee of the 
Lower House to consider the increase of the efficiency of the 
musical portions of the services in parish churches, and the advance 
of the ry 4 interests of choristers in parish churches. I trust it 
may not be thought intrusive if I add that I shall be very happy to 
receive suggestions on the subject from any quarter whatsoever, and 
to lay the same before the Committee, whose composition, I venture 
to say, is such as to inspire a hope of a useful and practical result. 
—Ian, sir, your obedient servant, T. F. Crosse. 

Holy Trinity, Hastings, Nov. 12th. 








The Stuttgart Association for Classical Sacred Music performed at 
their last concert Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis in D. 





ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

The fortnightly meeting of professors and students was held on 
Saturday, November 17. The following compositions were 
given :— 

Allegro con Brio, from Sonata in C, Op. 53, pianoforte (Beethoven) 
—Miss Ogilvie, pupil of Mr F. B. Jewson; Aria, “ Vinto é l’amor 
da sdegno, Ottone (Handel)—(accompanist, Miss Dora Bright), Miss 
J. Johnson, pupil of Mr F. R. Cox; Songs, ‘Thine is my heart” 
(Schubert), ‘‘ Sweet sings the Nightingale ” (Spohr)—(accompanist, 
Mr Ernest Kiver), Miss Lilian Greville, pupil of Mr Fiori; Song 
(MS.), ‘‘ Hour of Prayer” (Edith Bishop, student)—(accompanist, Miss 
Bishop), Miss Margaret Hoare, pupil of Mr F. Davenport and Mr 
Shakespeare : Allegro, from Sonata in C, organ (G. A. Macfarren)— 
Mr Arthur Dace,* pupil of Mr H. R. Rose; Lied, ‘‘ Ungeduld” 
(Schubert)—(accompanist, Mdme Serruys), Miss Adeline de Leuw, 
pupil of Mr Randegger ; Caprice, in K, Op. 33, No. 2, pianoforte 
(Mendelssohn)—Miss Pope, pupil of Mr Walter Macfarren ; Song 
(MS.), ‘‘ Song of the Bird ” (Bestrice Davenport, student)—(accom- 

ist, Miss Beatrice Davenport), Mrs. Wilson, pupil of Professor 
acfarren and Mr Fiori; Andante and Rondo, from Concerto in 
E minor, violin (Mendelssohn)—(accompanist, Mr Albert H. Fox), 
Master Corelli Windeatt, pupil of Mr Sainton ; Recitation, ‘‘Edin- 
burgh, after Flodden” (Professor Aytoun)—Mr Charles Copland, 
pupt of Mr Walter Lacy ; Morceau Characteristique, ‘‘ La Danse 
es Fées,” harp (Parish Alvars)—Miss Ida Audain, pupil of Mr John 
Thomas ; Songs (MS.), ‘‘I think of thee,” ‘‘ Stars of the Summer 
Night” (G. J. Bennett)—(accompanist, Mr G. J. Bennett), Miss 
Alexander Ehrenberg, pupil of Professor Macfarren and Mr Ran- 
degger; Recitativo ed Aria, ‘‘O mio Fernando,” La Favorita 
(Donizetti)—(accompanist, Mr G. J. Bennett), Miss Eleanor Rees, 
pupil of Mr Shakespeare; Fantasiestiicke, No. 3 (R. Schumann), 
mpromptu, in A flat, Op. 29 (Chopin), pianoforte—Mr G. Clark, 
pupil of Mr Brinley Richards; Songs, ‘‘The Heart and Lute,” 
“‘ Afar in the Wood” (Halfdan Kjerulf)—(accompanist, Mr G. J. 
Bennett), Miss Jenny Eddison, pupil of Mr Duvivier; Barcarolle, 
in A, Study, in F minor, pianoforte (Mendelssohn)—Miss Samuelson, 
pupil of Mr F. Westlake. 





TO MARIE ROZE. 
Great Lady, it is hard to find, 
In language, words that can define 
The towering genius of thy mind. 
Like heaven-born rays thy talents beam, 
And round thee shed their beauteous light. 
Such mighty mind on earth doth seem, 
Like murmurings from the Eternal One, 
That through thee, Lady, reach the world. 
O mighty Songstress, unsurpassed 
Throvghout all time that hath gone by, 
Thy soul majestic hath been cast 
By “Love” in heaven’s pure mystic mould. 
Thy voice can thrill the angels through, 
Heaven only knows their love for you. 
Thou walk’st the earth a beauteous queen 
Of song’s sublimest, rarest strains. 
Thy warbling melts the sinner’s heart, 
His soul o’erflows with faith and love ; 
And hope’s sweet attributes impart— 
Through thee—to him its saving powers. 
Thy fame, great Lady, fills the world : 
Of poetry and music thou 
The glorious “ banner ” hast unfurled, 
In thy sweet lily hand it waves 
Triumphant over land and sea. 

Rosert McHarpy. 
Edinburgh, 9th Nov., 1883. 











After a short interval, the New York Music and Drama has re- 
appeared with another proprietor and editor, the former being Mr 
John W. Ryckmann, the latter, Mr Deshler Welsh. 

The Academy of Fine Arts, Brussels, have awarded to M. Michel 
Brenet, of Paris, a gold medal worth 800 francs, the prize they 
offered for the best Essay on the Life and Works of Grétry. 

The Operahouse, Frankfort-on-the-Maine, will shortly be placed in 
telephonic communication with the Landgrave of Hesse’s chateau at 
Philippsruhe. 





* With whom this subject is a second study. 
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ST JAMES’S HALL. 


MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS, 


TWENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1883-84. 


DirEcTOR—MR 8. ARTHUR CHAPPELL. 





THE SEVENTH CONCERT OF THE SEASON 
WILL TAKE PLACE ON 


MONDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, 1883, 
To commence at Eight o'clock precisely, 


Programme. 


Part I.—Quartet, in A major, No. 5, for two violins, viola, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L, Ries, Hollander, and Piatti; Song, 
‘‘ Hearken, ye children of men” (Alice Borton)—Miss Carlotta Elliot ; Etudes 
Symphoniques, for pianoforte alone (Schumann)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann. 


Part II,—Songs, ‘‘ My heart and lute” (Kjerulf), and ‘‘ Chanson de Florian” 
(Godard )—Miss Carlotta Elliot ; Trio, in B flat Op. 52, for pianoforte, violin, and 
violoncello (Rubinstein)—Miss Agnes Zimmermann, Mdme Norman-Néruda, 
and Signor Piatti. 

Accompanist—Mr H. C0. DEAcon, 


SATURDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 24, 1883, 
To commence at Three o'clock precisely. 
Programme, 

Quintet, in C major, No. 5, for two violins, two violas, and violoncello 
(Mozart)—Mdme Norman-Néruda, MM. L. Ries, Hollander, Zerbini, and 
Piatti; Recit., ‘Deeper and_ deeper still,” and Air, ‘‘Waft her, angels” 
(Handel)—Mr Joseph Maas; Humoreske, Op. 20, No. 1, for pianoforte alone 
(Schumann)—Mr Charles Hallé; Quartet, in E minor, Op. 11, for pianoforte, 
violin, viola, and violoncello, first time (Fibich)—Mr Charles Hallé, Mdme 
Norman-Néruda, MM. Hollander and Piatti; Song, ‘“‘ Dalla sua pace” (Mozart) 
—Mr Joseph Maas; Trio, in C major, No. 7, for pianoforte, violin, and violon- 
ates first time (Mozart)—Mr Charles Hallé, Mdme Norman-Néruda, and Signor 
riatti. 

Accompanist—Mr ZERBINI. 

To ApvertisERs.— The Office of the MusicaL WorLpis at Messrs 
Duncan Davison & Co.'s, 244, Regent Street, corner of Little 
Argyll Street (First Floor). Advertisements not later than 
Thursday. Payment on delivery. 
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SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


London does not always accept the decision of Leeds, but on 
Friday night, November 16th, the metropolis, as represented in 
St. James’s Hall, echoed the voice of the Yorkshire town upon 
the merits of Sir G. A. Macfarren’s oratorio, King David. This 
was expected, since all circumstances and conditions pointed to it. 
The entire musical world is in sympathy with the veteran pro- 
fessor when, after labour of which those who are blessed with 
sight can form no idea, he puts forward a large and important 
work, Opinion, moreover, had been affected by the success of 
King David at the Festival for which it was written; while the 
genuine merit of the music left no doubt of favour at the hands 
of a second audience. Amateurs gathered on Friday night, there- 
fore, less to discuss a verdict than formally to express a decision 
as good as made. Only a few weeks have passed since King David 
was subjected in these columns to lengthened criticism. Hence 
we have not now to go over its characteristics and weigh its pre- 
tensions in the balance of judgment. A more pertinent matter 
asks attention, and it is this—whether Professor Macfarren’s 
oratorio safely passed the test of a hearing under ordinary con- 
ditions of performance, away from the glamour, and wanting the 
resources, of a great Festival. We have known works almost 
entirely collapse under this ordeal. In a quiet and sober light 
they have seemed poor and dull, and men have wondered at the 
change from their Festival brightness, To this class King David 
certainly does not belong. It went through the trial unharmed, 
and a great audience heard it to the end with interest and 
applause. For the immediate future, therefore, the oratorio is 
safe. We cannot tell how long it may live and move and have its 
being in the active world of music. The revolution in taste, of 
which mention is sometimes made, may come upon us and sweep 

















King David into a dusty corner along with the Messiah and Elijah, 
But nothing short of a revolution can do this. The music of the 
latest English oratorio is an example of artistic truth, and truth 
is great. 

In view of Friday night’s performance Sir George Macfarren 
made a few changes in his work, chiefly with the object of 
shortening it. He might make still more, for King David is even 
now too long, and plays—allowing the usual interval—over three 
hours. The composer, doubtless, will give further heed to tliis 
important practical matter, and, mayhap, see his way to remove 
entirely the second chorus on the words, “ Absalom prepareth 
chariots and horsemen,” and that in which the people beseech 
David to cease lamenting and perform his kingly duties. It 
might be possible, also, to discard one of the reflective airs. This 
would involve sacrifice of good music, but the end to be gained by 
it is of vast importance, and well-nigh imperative ; the judgment 
of an audience being never wholly independent of fatigue. Once 
brought within reasonable limits, King David may be left to take 
care of itself—a task it is perfectly able to perform by virtue of 
excellent art, thoughtful device, and apt expression throughout 
the wide range of feeling over which it travels. 

The Sacred Harmonic Society deserves well of amateurs for so 
promptly bringing forward Sir George Macfarren’s work. 
Literally, it lost no time in doing this, the concert of Friday 
night being the first of a new season. He gives twice who gives 
quickly, and sometimes he is doubly repaid. In this case the 
society, besides opening its campaign with a full house, may look 
for the even more valuable return of heightened public esteem. 
It is a young society, and has yet to build up a good name. Let, 
us add, that it is going the right way to work. But, as well as 
purpose and effort, there was achievement last night. We make 
no comparisons between the London performance and that of 
Leeds, It is uncalled for, all requirements being met by a frank 
acknowledgment that the result was highly creditable to every- 
body concerned. With one exception—Miss Anna Williams 
taking the place of Mdme Valleria—-the principal vocalists were 
those who appeared at the Northern Festival. It will be under- 
stood, therefore, that the solo music had perfect justice done to it. 
Miss Williams, who took her part at short notice, sang as though 
it had long been familiar; while Mdme Patey, Mr Lloyd, and 
Mr Santley easily repeated their Leeds success, the last-named artist 
again deeply moving his audience by a touching delivery of the 
solo, “O, Absalom, my son, my son!”—one of the most pathetic 
of musical laments. The choir, having been ably trained by Mr 
W. H. Cummings, earned a full share of applause. Its delivery, 
for example, of the unaccompanied number, “ Remember not, 
Lord, our offences,” rivalled that of the Yorkshire singers. In 
other places it came very near thesame distinction, and thus con- 
tributed largely to the evening’s success. Almost all the orchestral 
artists, including their able leader, Mr Carrodus, were selected 
from the Leeds list—a sufficient guarantee of merit, and the Leeds 
Festival conductor, Sir Arthur Sullivan, gave the performance 
the benefit of his skilful guidance. Knowing thoroughly the 
mind of the composer, Sir Arthur—whose appearance was cordially 
greeted—again proved that he also knew how to give effect to his 
intentions. At the close of the performance, Sir George Macfarren 
was summoned to the platform by a unanimous call and very 
heartily applauded.—D. 7. 


—_ 0---——- 


CHERUBINI. 
(Continued from page 721.) 

We see in what terms Cherubini spoke to his daughter. From 
the following note we shall gain an idea of the affection he enter- 
tained for his son. The latter, young and ardent, had, with, and 
thanks to, his brother-in-law, obtained an appointment in the 
Egyptian Expedition, to which, by the way, he rendered some 
real service. Cherubini attempted to restrain him, but in vain ; 
the young man was too anxious to make so marvellous a journey, 
and his relations had to resign themselves to necessity, and see 
him go. The day of departure arrived ; it was towards the end 
of 1827, and here are the tender and touching lines which the old 
father, then sixty-seven years of age, addressed to his son at the 
moment, so cruel to him, of separation :— 

*¢ Paris, 1827. 


‘My good Salvador, my dear son! you are going away for a 
year, and I have not been able to embrace you once more before you 
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leave! You have determined on undertaking this journey in some 
sort despite of me ; but, since this is so, and cannot now be helped, 
I wish you all the happiness that we all desire for you. Receive my 
blessing, and, if unfortunately I should not see you again, I recom- 
mend your Mother to your care, for your sisters will not want you. 
Farewell, my good son ; love me always. I have not the strength 
to come and embrace you at the place of your departure. CGood- 
bye.—Your affectionate father, 
‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 

Such is the man of whom Mendelssohn said that he possessed 
“neither sensibility, heart, nor any other kind of feeling, no 
matter what might be its name.” I cannot compliment Men- 
delssohn on his assertion. We shall see what truth there is in it 
by this second interesting letter, which, twenty months later, 

Cherubini addressed to his son, the period of whose visit to Egypt 
had then nearly expired :— 
** Paris, 28th August, 1829. 

‘*T received, my dear boy, your last letter of the 18th May, dated 
from Thebes. I reply immediately, lest, if I put off doing so, and 
on account of the long time our letters are in reaching you, mine 
should not arrive in Egypt till after you are on your way back. I 
owe you, also, an answer to your last letter but one, and, if I have 
not yet replied to it, it has not been from any want of a wish to 
write. My occupations have prevented me. Besides, writing long 
letters fatigues me, and merely to send you a few lines would be to 
diminish my pleasure in communicating with you; this is the reason 
why you have received no answer from me. You hear about me, 
however, in your Mother's letters, and in those your sister sends 
her husband. Nevertheless, I cannot postpone writing any more, so 
here is a long letter. 

“‘ You received, then, in one batch, the parcel of newspapers and 
over-due letters which you had been expecting so long, did you? 
You see we were continually thinking about you. You, also, have 
often caused us to sigh for news of you, as sometimes months passed 
without our receiving any. We hope that henceforth neither of us 
will complain of the other, since you are gradually getting nearer 
Alexandria. According to our calculations, you must now be at 
Memphis, if not at Cairo. But this is enough on the subject of 
correspondence : I pass to something else. 

Bary oe to my little illness in the month of January, I 
formed a plan of not going to the School till after breakfast, that is 
to say, till after eleven. Well, my boy, this plan was like a dicer’s 
oath, for, sometimes for one reason, sometimes for another, and still 
more often from custom, I have gone back to what I did before. 
However, I emancipated myself (and still continue to doso) from the 
bother of receiving the rl papas and mammas. I have charged 
my secretary with that drudgery. Thus you see I feel easy, since I 
have no longer this fatiguing burden to support. The Concerts this 
year have been superb ;* they have produced a deeper impression 
than they did the first year ; I reckon on those of 1830 not being 
given without you, my good Salvador. As for the question, it 
grieves me very much to tell you so, of my going to Italy, on your 
return, in the month of November, such a journey is an utter im- 
possibility, unless I resign my position in the School. It is at this 
period that the distribution of prizes will take place and the budget 
arrangements be made for next year. I cannot withdraw myself 
from the discussions annually arising on the last matter, without 
compromising the interest and lot of several professors, especially 
since we have to deal with so badly organized a head as Count de 
La Rochefoucauld’s, Thus, my dear boy, I am forced to renounce 
what my heart and affections most desire. Do not let us talk about 
it any more, for I suffer if I only think of it. 

“You imagine, do you, my son, that Ali-Baba is getting on? 
You are mistaken. I stopped it altogether. I shall certainly not 
jeopardize my reputation, at least now, by giving a work at a 
theatre which has not a better company than that of the Opéra- 
Comique, and no good chorus singers; at a theatre where, in a 
word, everything is going from bad to worse, though there are, at 
present, two managers, the one being Ducis and the other Saint- 
Georges. If among the actors I had Vizentini, for whom the 
character of Ali-Baba was written, I might, perhaps, have run the 
chance ; but he has not been engaged, coal there is no singer-actor 
who can replace him in my work. 

‘ My good Salvador, I still reckon on the Turkish dressing-gown 
you proposed bringing me, as well as a few things that you ‘will be 
able to get for me to have a box made out of.+ Amédée, who thanks 
you for thinking of him, begs me to give his kind regards, and re- 





mind you that you promised him a pipe-bowl of your own choosing. 
Your Mother has, of course, told you of the success of Guillaume 
Tell. The music is marvellously beautiful, but the book is too long 
and badly constructed. No matter; the work is very fine ! Rossini 
left Paris a week ago; he has gone to Bologna to look after his house 
there, but will return next year. Before bringing out his opera of 
Guillaume Tell, he stipulated that he should have a life annuity of 
6,000 francs and 1,500 francs for each new opera he may compose. 
Without this arrangement he had resolved not to finish, and, con- 
sequently, not to give his Guillaume Tell. He was quite right. 
But how clever he is! What do you say? 

‘*T have no scandal to tell you, but a piece of bad news : d’Henne- 
ville’s brother, who was in the army, on the Paris staff, and with 
whom you, I think, played billiards at M. de la Ferté’s, died sud- 
denly in a fit while walking in the Champs-Elysées. It was a quick 
exit from the world! I will not name all who ask after and desire 
to be remembered to you ; the list would be too long, and would 
resemble that of the population of a small country town. I must 
tell you that Lenormant arrived in Paris a few days since, but has 
not yet answered me. We shall see what he willdo! Ihave been 
told, by the way, that he called on Mdme (Champollion-) Figeac, and 
told her that his trunks had not yet come. This is, doubtless, why 
I have not received the drawing. 

‘Good-bye, my dear boy. I embrace you very tenderly, and am 
always your affectionate father, ‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 

After this letter, and on the same paper (which proves very 
plainly the intimacy existing between him and Cherubini), 
Halévy wrote the following lines to his friend Salvador : 

‘*T thank you a thousand times, my dear, good Salvador, for your 
kind remembrance of me. It is grand to think of one’s friends and 
what may interest them when one is in the midst of the ruins of 
Thebes. How far it is from Bibau il Malaoth to the Théatre Italien, 
and what a distance between a mummy and Mdme Malibran! So 
goes the world. The little paper your father has accorded me will 
prevent me from giving myself up to all my levity. I should be 
just in the humour to-day to prate with you, but I must restrain 
myself. There is nothing new here but a change of Ministry, which 
is making a great noise. But what does it matter to your mummies 
that M. de Bourmont is Minister of War, and M. Mangin Prefect 
of Police. It is with joy, my dear Salvador, that we all see the 
epoch of your return approaching. When you receive this letter 
you will probably be very near leaving. My Brother and Sisters 
thank you very much for thinking of them. My Brother has just 
brought out a successful tragedy (Le Czar Démétrius), at the 
Frangais ; I tell you this because you take an interest in us and in 
what we do. Tell M. Rosellini that I have just made Mdme 
Rosellini sing an air from Sigismondo, and that she sang it very well. 
She has made very great progress, and he will be highly pleased 
with it on your return.. She has employed her time well between 
music, painting, English, and Italian. Good-bye, then, my dear 
Salvador ; I leave you to go to the Opera. Guillaume Tell calls me, 
and paper runs short. Your friend, ““F. Hatévy.” 

During this famous voyage to Egypt, which lasted longer than 
people at first thought it would, and in which all the composer's 
family took a lively interest, Cherubini did not write to his son 
alone. He kept up an active correspondence, also, with his son- 
in-law, for whom he had conceived a sincere affection. I translate 
two of the letters which he sent him—for, from a sort of 
coquetry, and though at this period he had well-nigh forgotten 
his native tongue, he returned to it when writing to M. Rosellini: 

< ** Paris, 8th April, 1829. 

‘“‘T received, my dear son, the kind letter you wrote me from 
Thebes, at the second Cataract, on the 10th December last. I am 
happy to learn you are all in an excellent state of health, except M. 
Champollion, who suffers from the torments of gout, which, how- 
ever, must have disappeared at the moment of my writing. If this 
is not so, it is not from any want of my desiring it. Salvador has 
already described to me the marvels of Thebes, and, from all he has 
said, I think, as you do, that one must see them all to form a just 
idea of them. It seems impossible that such monuments could have 
been raised by the hands of men and not by some supernatural 

ower. When one has looked on such things, one appears to have 
ived for centuries. We are dwarfs compared to these gigantic works 
and to the peoples creating these colossal edifices. It appears from 
your description that the repasts of the Pascia da Doro are not pro- 
portioned, even approximately, to the Egyptian monuments; in this 





* The Conservatory Concerts, founded in 1828, 
: t A snuff-box. Cherubini had a numerous collection, a hundred and sixty, 
it is said, and used a fresh one every day. It appears, however, the collection 
was not large enough. 








respect, it is we who are giants. I congratulate all of you most 
heartily on being rid of the archeologist L——, he is a thorough 
coxcomb. t He praises Champollion a good deal, but does not speak 





t “C'est un vrai fat.” These words are in French, 
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of anyone else. This silence might be considered a eulogium. His 
wife is going after him to the Morea, whither he directs his course to 
continue his boastings. Let him go and be —— 

“We are all very well here. Do you continue the same? Work 
away well at Thebes, and sharply, so that you may come back as 
soon as ever youcan. Zénobie is always working; she works even 
too much, as we never leave off telling her, for fear she should 
succumb to fatigue, and her health suffer in consequence. But it is 
all useless, because occupation is the only thing which could enable 
her to drive away the wearisomeness that idleness would cause her. 
Up to the present, however, she has not felt any bad effects. 

‘“‘ There is nothing new here worth mentioning, except that the 
new Pope has been elected, seeing, if you do not know it, that his 
predecessor died two months ago. The new Pope is Cardinal 
Castiglione. Adieu, my dear Hippolyte. All the members 
of the family embrace you tenderly. Our best compliments to your 
uncle, to Ricci,§ and to M. Champollion. As for Salvador, I will 
write to him by the same post.—Your affectionate father, 

‘‘L, CHERUBINI.” 

Here is the second letter, which, seven months later, he 
addressed to his son-in-law.-—At that time the latter had returned 
to Italy, where, as the letter indicates, his young wife was pre- 
paring to join him. Her poor father’s heart was greatly pained 
at the separation, though the latter was expected, and all the more 
pained because his son had not reached Paris. The letter is 
deeply touching :— 

‘* Paris, 16th November, 1829. 

‘*T have not replied sooner, my dear son, to the letter you sent 
me from Thebes, preferring, for greater security, to have my answer 
conveyed to you by my daughter herself, who will leave in two 
days’ time to go and rejoin you. I am happy to know that you are 
perfectly satisfied with the commission the Grand Duke entrusted 
to you, and for which I feel sure you will be duly recompensed, not 
only on account of the fatigues of your voyage to Egypt, but also 
for the talent with which you made so abundant a harvest of an- 
tiquities in that wonderful country. 

“‘Zénobie will be separated from her father and mother next 
Thursday, the day fixed for her departure. . . . I wish, at least, 
that Salvador would come and take her place. His return will be 
a comfort to me, though the presence of the one cannot, in the 
absence of the other, make up the number of persons belonging to 
my family whom I have long been accustomed to see around me, 
From the day I decided on letting you have my daughter I had to 
prepare insensibly for her departure! But the grief I feel will be 
eventually mitigated if, as I am firmly convinced, you continue to 
render her happy. Should the contrary be the case, what re- 
~~ we should both have to make you! But this will not be, 

am certain; I like to think we shall come together again some 
day, re-united and content, if I live long enough, for us to enjoy in 
one another’s society happiness so justly desired. Farewell, my 
dear son. I embrace you tenderly, begging you to remember me 
kindly to your worthy family, to whom I am sincerely attached, 
and assuring you I entertain the same sentiment towards yourself. 
I am, and always shall be, your affectionate father, 

‘*L, CHERUBINI.” 
(To be continued. ) 


—()—. 


GOLDONI. 

Lovers of Italian dramatic literature, a mine of wealth to all 
those who choose to consult it, will read the following about the 
ee Moliére of Italy with universal satisfaction and 
interest : 


“The whole of the correspondence between Goldoni and the 
manager of the S. Luca Theatre will shortly be published, edited by 
Signor _Dino Mantovini. It comprises many long letters from 
Goldoni, expressing his opinion of the comedies of the period, his 
artistic ideas, his projects, and treating of his relations with 
Vendramin, the above-mentioned manager, with the comedians of 
the day, and with the public. The correspondence embraces, we 
learn, ten of the busiest years of Goldoni’s life, and illustrates his 
sojourns at Venice, Rome, Bologna, and Paris.” 

We heartily endorse this, as also, doubtless, will the dramatic 
authors of many countries that might be mentioned besides Italy, 
who have taken so much from Goldoni and given him so little in 
exchange. 








We are sorry to learn that Mr John Hullah is lyi 
ill at Malvern. F John Hullah is lying dangerously 





§ Ricci was the medical man attached to the scientific expedition to Egypt. 








LONDON BALLAD CONCERTS. 


These deservedly popular concerts commenced on Wednesday 
evening last, with an audience overflowing in every part, which 
seemed disposed to encore everything. Singer after singer had 
to re-appear and bow acknowledgments, or sing again ; and not 
only so, but remarkable evidence was given to the rapid advance 
in popular taste. Although a“ ballad” concert, it is noteworthy 
that the instrumentalists carried the honours of the evening. 
Mdme Néruda, in particular, raised the enthusiasm of the 
audience in an exceptional manner. And little wonder: her 
renderings of a “Preludiam and Gavotte” by J. 8. Bach, a 
“ Romanza” by F. Ries, and a “ Mazurka” by Wieniawski, were 
all alike remarkable for delicate ee and marvellous execu- 
tion. The Russian pianist, M. Vladimir de Pachmann, was 
equally successful. This gifted artist was re-called no less than four 
times, after giving his first set of pieces by Schumann, Henselt, 
and Mendelssohn-Liszt. His second selection was from Chopin, in 
all of which was displayed the finish of a true artist, Audiences 
now-a-days are quick to discern and appreciate the really artistic ; 
thus the early efforts of Jullien, Arthur Chappell, and other 
pioneers of musical taste are now bearing fruit. Mdme Carlotta 
Patti, Miss Mary Davies, Mdme Antoinette Sterling, and Miss 
Damian; Messrs Maybrick, Santley, and Vernon Rigby were 
the vocalists—the latter acceptably taking the place of Mr Edward 
Lloyd, who was absent through indisposition. New and old songs 
were received with equal favour. Miss Mary Davies, accom- 
panied by the composer, Miss Cécile Hartog, made quite 
a hit in a new “Swinging” song. Mr Maybrick, in his 
own composition, “The Owl,” also scored quite a success. 
It is needless to say that our old favourite, Mr Santley, was 
encored for all he did, and good-naturedly responded. Mdme. 
Carlotta Patti, Mdme Sterling, Miss Damian, and Miss Mary 
Davies, as we have already implied, were equally successful. Mr 
Venables and his choir, as usual, did well, especially so in Mr F. 


Archer’s clever arrangement of “ Kate Dalrymple.” Mr Sidney 
Naylor was the able conductor. W. H. 
—— 
BERLIN. 
( Correspondence. ) 


The oratorio, Luther in Worms, words by W. Rossmann, music 
by Ludwig Meinhardus, was given, for the first time, on the 9th 
inst., in the Garrison Church, by the Schnopf Vocal Association. 
The work commences with the impression produced by Luther’s 
doctrines in connection with the Reformation, and ends with his 
being put under the ban of the Empire by the Emperor at the Diet 
of Worms. The score is pronounced wanting in originality, at one 
time reminding the hearer of Bach and Handel, and at another of 
Wagner and Liszt. Among the best pieces are Luther’s first Prayer, 
introducing the old chorale, ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg”; the choruses, 
‘* Hilf, O Gott, du deinem Knechte,” and “ Gelobt sei Gott,” the 
quartet, ‘‘Gottes Geist soll oben schweben,” the Orchestral Inter- 
mezzo before Luther’s appearance at the Diet, and the song of the 
Romanists: ‘* Fluch seiner Seele.” The conductor, solo singers, and 
members of the chorus exerted themselves very effectively. The 
orchestra might have been better.—The Sing-Akademie gave a 
special concert on the 10th, in honour of the occasion, Surrounded 
by greenery, Luther’s bust occupied a prominent place on the plat- 
form. The proceeds of the concert are to go towards defraying the 
ornamentation of a Luther Church to be erected here. The works 
comprised in the programme, and executed with even more than the 
usual spirit for which the Institution is celebrated, included J. S. 
Bach’s cantata; ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg,” the same master’s ‘‘ Magnificat,” 
and Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Lobgesang.”—Count Wilhelm von Redern died 
on the 5th inst., having been born on the 9th December, 1802. In 
1832 he was definitively appointed, on the retirement of Count 
Brihl, Iutendent-Goneral of the Theatres Royal. After holding it 
for ten years, he resigned the post, but retained the supervision of 
Court Music, which includes that of the Royal Cathedral Choir and 
of all the bands of the Prussian army. He composed a considerable 
number of works. The principal one was a grand three-act opera : 
Christine—book by Tempeltey—first produced on the 17th January, 
1860, at the Royal Operahouse, and frequently repeated. He wrote, 
also, a Cantata, a Liturgy, and numerous other specimens of sacred 
music, such as an ‘Agnus Dei,” an ‘‘ Adoramus,” a ‘‘ Magnificat,”’ 
leg a ‘*Concert-Overture,” ‘‘ Fackeltinze,” Quadrilles, Marches, 
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CONCERTS. 


PorpuLaR Concerts.—Last Saturday, Mr Charles Hallé made his 
re-appearance at these concerts, and, needless to say, was heartily 
reeted. He played one of Beethoven’s later sonatas, the one in 
i minor, Op. 90, a work inspired, if we are to believe Schindler, by 
an amour of Count Moritz Lichnowski, to whom Beethoven dedicated 
it. On this point, the gentleman to whose pen we are indebted for 
the interesting critical analysis in the programme book, indulges a 
sense of sly humour. Under his commentary it is possible to detect 
something with regard to those amiable and sentimental critics who, 
at all hazards, must furnish a work of art, no matter to what region 
it may belong, with a groundwork of literary matter. To return to 
Beethoven’s Sonata, however, Mr Hallé, who played his best, being 
encored, responded with one of Schubert's ‘‘impromptus.” The 
programme last Saturday opened with Beethoven’s Quartet in C minor, 
Op. 18, one of the most impassioned and melodiously rich of the 
whole series, and came to an end with another Quartet, in A major, 
Op. 26, by Brahms, when the second violin was replaced on the 
pianoforte. We should add that Mdme Norman-Néruda performed 
an Adagio by Viotti with her accustomed excellence, and met with 
her accustomed success. Messrs Piatti, Hollander, and Ries ably 
fulfilled their sespentive parts in the concerted music. On 
the following onday night M. de Pachmann was again 
at the pianoforte, and, consequently, Chopin was well to 
the front. On the merits of the interesting but unequal 
sonata with the funeral march, by the Polish composer, amateurs 
have long ag made up their minds ; therefore it only remains to be 
said that M. de Pachmann’s rendering of it was without fault or 
flaw. This artist’s chief characteristics being grace and delicacy of 
phrasing, it is almost inevitable that he shonbt comparatively want 
power in such music as Beethoven’s, but with Chopin he is quite in 
his element. Whilst he was playing his second theme in the 
funeral march movement, a theme, the very type of what is 
musical sugar and water, a ‘on might have been heard drop, but 
for the far-off rumble of Christy minstrels. As to the eccentric 
finale, it was wafted? Two returns to the platform did not 
stay the clamorous applause of the audience; finally, M. de Pach- 
man good-naturedly gave an encore, the selection being, as a 
matter of course, from Chopin’s music. Success awaited 
Signor Patti also, for a display of virtuosity in an excerpt 
from a sonata by Geminiani. To this concert, also, Spohr con- 
tributed his ‘‘ Solo-Violin Quartet” in E minor, Op. 45, No. 2, and 
Beethoven the magnificent Trio in D major, Op. 70, No. 1, which, 
even now, awaits the universal popularity it deserves. Miss Santley 
gave, with taste and expression, songs by Miss Maude White, Miss 
Alice Borton, and Rubinstein. At the Saturday's concert, by-the- 
bye, Mr Abercrombie lent his services, in the absence, through sore 
throat, of Mr Joseph Maas, and acquitted himself well in songs by 
Handel and Mr Berthold Tours, W. H. Ettor. 
AN evening concert, given under the auspices of the Phenix 
Bicycle Club, took place at the Wellington Hall, Upper Street, 
Islington, on Wednesday evening, the 21st inst., under the direction 
of Mr Henry Cooper. The following ladies and gentlemen were 
the exponents of a well-selected programme: Mdmes Louise Vernon, 
Annetta Frances, Miss Edith Luke, Messrs Henry Cooper, Henry 
Warne, Hayward Kempe, and Mr Richard Lansmere, the latter 
from the Crystal Palace Opera Company. Amongst the most 
successful items were Cowen’s “ Suit Pecan,” very well sung by 
Miss Edith Luke, and ‘‘ The Silver Rhine” (Hutchinson), by Mame 
Louise Vernon—encored; Benedict’s duet, ‘‘The moon hath raised,” 
by Messrs Cooper and Lansmere, also gave unmistakable satisfaction, 
evoking an encore; but the award of the evening was deservedly 
iven to Mr Richard Lansmere for his capital rendering of ‘‘ Old 
Messmates” (Hutchinson). Chwatal’s part-song, ‘‘ Lovely Night,” 
by Messrs Cooper, Kempe, Warne, and Lansmere brought the 
concert to a close. Mr Stuart Lane was the accompanist, and at 
the beginning of each part gave solos on the pianoforte. —WETSTAR. 
A CONCERT was held at the Athenwum, Camden Road, on Tuesday 
evening, Nov, 20, in aid of the funds of the “ North London Nursing 
Association for the Poor,” when a large audience assembled to give sup- 
port to a most useful charity. This institution is not the result of the 
agitation now so clamorously raised ; it was not called into existence 
by recent exertions, which some people might with reason fear are 
too spasmodic to be lasting; it was established some time ago for the 
truly Christian work of supplying the poor—who were with us 
before the present talk—of the district with skilled nurses, whose 
services should be rendered at the houses of the sick. The efforts of 
the executive committee, led by Mr Isaac Butler (the chairman) and 
Mr James Heaton (the secretary), were on the occasion under notice 
very successful, for the sum of forty-five guineas was realized. They 
found a willing and able coadjutor in Mr W. Henry Thomas, who 
undertook the musical business of the entertainment, At his sug- 
gestion the Tufnell Park Choral Society promptly proffered aid, and 





they certainly distinguished themselves in the choral singing, which 
constituted an important feature of the programme. Sir Sterndale 
Bennett’s charming cantata, The May Queen, was rendered in a 
most satisfactory manner. Not only were the choral numbers marked 
by excellence, but the different characters of the musical idyl were 
sustained with ability by Miss Margaret Hoare, Miss Philps, Mr 
Alfred Smith, and Mr Bridson. The second part was miscellaneous. 
Amongst many pieces that gave the audience pleasure, the new 
dtamatic chorus, Liberty, by Mr Eaton ines must be singled out 
as the one most deserving of favour. Full of life and vigour, it was 
sung with heart and voice, and created a corresponding effect. Mdme 
Florence Winn, Miss Eugene Kemble, Mr John Probert, and Mr 
Henry Prenton were successful in their several songs. The Misses 
Kenney, Mr Frank Lewis Thomas, and Mr Eaton Faning assisted in 
the pianoforte accompaniments, Mr W. Henry Thomas being the 
conductor.—D, E. 
— 0 — 
PROVINCIAL. 

BrigHTON AQUARIUM ORCHESTRAL CoNcerRTs.—The second of 
these attractive concerts took place on Saturday, the 17th Nov., the 
room being, as before, crowded. The orchestra, increased to fifty 
performers, acquitted themselves in a manner it would be impossible 
to praise too highly. The opening number, Rossini’s overture to 
Guillaume Tell, was superbly played. This was followed by the 
beautiful ‘‘ Andante con moto” from Symphony No. 4 (Mendelssohn), 
played with great effect, which elicited hearty applause. Special 
mention is due to Mr Dobell for his admirable oboe solo. Mr Kuhe 
appeared at his best in Weber’s Concertstiick—the opening melody, 
with its staccato accompaniment, being played with delicious crisp- 
ness ; the con molta agitazione -was finely given, the crescendo being 
worked up in a masterly manner to the presto assai, which was 
taken at a tremendous pace and brilliantly kept up to the end. The 
work was played without book ; and Mr Kuhe was rapturously 
encored. Miss Damian, who has a remarkably fine contralto voice, 
met with a very flattering reception, her songs—‘‘ The Spirit Song ” 
(Haydn), “The Last Dream” (Cowen), and a new song, ‘‘Go and 
Forget ” (Stephen Adams)—being rendered in a very artistic manner. 
She has faultless intonation and sings with great feeling. A novelty 
for orchestra, a concert overture, A Dream of Happiness, by Charles 
E. Stephens—a delightful work, abounding in melody—was capitally 
played. Considering that it was known in the orchestra that the 
gifted composer was among the audience, we can quite understand 
that the instrumentalists were on their metal, and did their very 
best accordingly. The other orchestral works were : Scherzo, from 
Symphony No. 9 (Beethoven) ; Ballet-Music, Nos. 3 and 4, Sylvia 
(Del-bes)-the latter, a charming little danse, found great favour 
with the audience, and was encored ; Grand Selection, Cing Mars 
(Gounod) ; and Grand March, No. 4, Aux Flambeaux (Meyerbeer), 
introducing the National Anthem. We must not forget the Piano- 
forte Solo in the second part; Mendelssohn’s ‘‘ Auf Flugeln,” 
arranged by Liszt ; and Valse in A flat (Chopin), played in Mr 
Kuhe’s finished style. Mr Jacques Greebe was, as usual, everythin 
that could be desired as a conductor; and Mr Greebe, senr., ac 
in his capacity as leader with great skill.—Brighton Times. 

Tue first Promenade Concert at Cheltenham last Saturday after- 
noon was well patronised, as it deserved to be ; not merely because 
auguring favourably for the series which is to follow, but also for 
the very pleasing selection of music comprising its programme, and 
the way in which the various compositions were executed. The 
band which occupied the orchestra, though not so full and powerful 
as that of former years, played extremely well, especially in two of 
its three pieces in the second act, when they seemed to have 
realized the capacity of the room. Miss Beata Francis, who 
appeared for the first time before a Cheltenham audience, created a 
very favourable impression of her vocal capabilities in the very first 
song she sang, ‘‘ Rose softly blooming,” an impression which was 
pr, en, later on, she sang “ Variations for the Voice on the 
Carnival of Venice,” in which the compass and inflections of her 
clear soprano were fully brought out, and mérited the warm applause 
they elicited, as did also her songs of “ Killarney” and Meo 
Mill” in the second part of the programme. Her colleague—Mr G. 
Cox—also sang very nicely the songs assigned him, and was 
particularly happy in his rendering of “ Mignonette,” which 
seemed to suit his voice. Mr Pollock, of course, conducted the 
performances with his accustomed musical tact. — Cheltenham 


Looker-On. 








Oprssa.—Mdme Annette Essipoff has been delighting the 
lovers of pianoforte-playing here. Her visit lasted a week, in 
which time she made, with her five concerts—two in Odessa itself 
and three in neighbouring towns—the neat little sum of 5,000 
roubles. 
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MUSIC IN NEW YORK. 

Under the management of Mr Mapleson, Mdme Adelina Patti 
made her rentrée at the Academy of Music on Friday, Nov. 12th. 
La Gazza Ladra was the opera selected for this important occasion ; 
and certainly the vé/e of Ninetta is one in which the prima donna’s 
unsurpassed natural endowments, the perfection of her vocal art, 
and her coquetry and grace as an actress appear in sparkling lustre. 
Rossini’s famous work has not been sung here for so many years that 
it had the charm of novelty to very many of the audience. The 
fine overture, with its celebrated opening for the drums, its charm- 
ing melodies—by turns sensuous, pathetic, and florid—its masterly 
accompaniments which so delight the ear, have won the opera a 
place beside the Barbiere and Otello. Of Mdme Patti we need say 
no more than that she seemed in superb voice, sung her best, and 
acted the luckless Ninetta to the life. Mdlle Vianelli made the 
second success of the evening as Pippo. As Fernando, Signor 
Galassi won frequent applause by the sweetness and virile beauty of 
his voice and his excellent acting. Signor Vicini did not produce so 
good an impression as in other operas. Rossini’s unsparing embel- 
lishments are yet beyond him. He sang carefully in time and tune, 
but it was only in brief solo passages and in the ensembles that he 
did himself justice as Giannetto. A conscientiousness and direct- 
ness in his work is creditable to this new tenor, and future successes 
for him are certainly in the season’s store. The minor parts of the 
opera were spiritedly and capably sustained by Mdme Valerga, 
Signor Cherubini, and Signori Rinaldini and Lombardelli. he 
chorus was prompt in attack and smooth ; and of the notably well- 
picked band which Signor Arditi directs we could hardly say too 
complimentary words. La Gazza Ladra should be a success at the 
Academy. For social position and numbers the audience left nothing 
to be asked. 

A critic must be hard to please who could have found fault with 
such a performance of Verdi's La Traviata as drew together the 
Saturday’s matinée audience at the Metropolitan Opera House. 
Mdme Sembrich is a great singer in every sense of the word. In 
this perennial opera of Verdi’s, which, in spite of his occasional re- 
lapses into vulgar rhythms and into commonplace tunes and cheap 
effects is one of the most flattering of his early scores, and one 
abundant in suggestions of his genius, Mdme Sembrich is a star of 
the first magnitude. She enchanted the house by her exquisite 
feeling and vocal purity in the aria, ‘‘ Ah, fors’é lui.” The con- 
cluding cabaletta, ‘‘Sempre libera,” was a burst of spontaneous, 
brilliant vocalizing. During the scena with Germont and in the 
celebrated prayer of the last act, ‘‘Gran’ Dio,” her breadth and 
passion were remarkable. In the death-scene its dramatic ab- 
surdities and impossibilities were lost sight of by reason of her 
magnificent singing and realistic acting. Signor Del Puente divided 
the honours as Germont. Capoul was not up to the mark. His 
love scenes have become quite too ecstatic and his grief maudlin. 
The lesser members of the cast (the Annina excepted) were satis- 
factory, and the chorus sang for the most part in fairly good style. 
We are better pleased than hitherto with Signor Vianesi’s band. 
The placing them where they were meant to be seated, below the 
stage-level, is a marked improvement. Their tone now fills the 
auditorium. Vianesi manages them with much more discretion, to 
say nothing of their becoming used to his baton. 

The programme for the ew York Philharmonic Society’s first 
concert (forty-second season) was as follows :—Toccata (arranged for 
orchestra by G. Esser) (Bach) ; Symphony in B flat, No. 4 (Beethoven); 
Aria, ‘‘ Deh, per Questo Istante”’ (Mozart) ; Ballad for Orchestra, 
‘La Belle Dame sans Merci” (Mackenzie) ; Two Songs (Rubinstein 
—Brahms); Overture, King Lear (Berlioz); soloist, Miss Agnes 
Huntingdon. It is not strange that the cheerfulness and bustle of 
the Fourth Symphony, its impetuous scherzo and dainty finale, should 
hold so strong a claim in the hearts of musical audiences, Over- 
running with gaiety and a cheerful contentment which it is not 
especially easy to trace to anything in Beethoven’s life and circum- 
stances at the date of its composition by him, it contains scarcely a 
sober measure. Even its lovely slow movement breathes alternately 
of only ardent passion and an amorous melancholy; the ‘‘Sturm und 
Drang,” the ‘‘drangrollen Umstiinden ” of soul and body do not enter 
into it. The noble work received an interpretation worthy of it at 
this concert, and Mr Thomas was obliged to bow repeated acknow- 
ledgments. Miss Huntingdon is a young and handsome lady who 
has been attaining some successes in Germany and elsewhere. She 
has a mezzo-soprano, with a few fine notes in it. She has been well 
taught, and appears at ease on the stage. Unfortunately there 
seems to have been a rumour spread about that Miss Huntingdon 
was a far more gifted and finished singer than we by any means find 
her. She has yet to learn a great deal as to the use of her voice, 
Her high notes are not developed, nor some of her low ones. She 
has a little weakness for flattening, and there is a great absence of 





breadth in her singing. She has, like Mistress Anne Page, possi- 
bilities that are good gifts ; but at present she ought to be a student 
merely, or else sing in entertainments where she will be more in 
lace than at the Philharmonic Concerts, and be criticisable by a 
ess inflexible standard. We are glad to welcome her as a well- 
taught, promising young débutante. Mr Mackenzie’s ballad is 
beautifully written. The ballad is decidedly Wagnerian in spirit, 
and in pages strikingly similar to Saint-Saens’ writing ; but the work 
seemed to want condensing. Its themes do not strike one as 
original, however poetical or appropriate to the thread of Keats’s 
ballad. The Academy was uncomfortably packed in all directions, 
and the programme of suitable length. It is pretty generally under- 
stood that the directors are this year more than ever in the situation 
of that legendary chambermaid of an inn, whose ambition set her to 
wrestling with the problem of accommodating twelve travellers with 
twelve separate bedrooms, when there were only eleven at her dis- 
posal. How the Philharmonic Directors make out as well as they 
do is a mystery to the uninitiated. WILL-0’-THE- WISP. 








Tur Kennepy Famity.—A large audience assembled in the School 
of Arts, West Maitland, Australia, on Tuesday evening, October 2, to 
greet the Kennedy family on their last visit. The company exhibits 
more all-round excellence that on any former visit, and as for Mr 
Kennedy, sen., his spirit, his activity, with his wonderful histrionic 
power, are as manifest asever. Then, as to his hamour—genial and 
spontaneous—it forces from the grimmest observer involuntary 
laughter. Mr Kennedy’s contributions to the programme of Tuesday 
were ‘‘When the Kye comes haine,” that deliciously humorous piece, 
‘* There cam a young man,” ‘‘The Laird o’ Cockpen,” and a humorous 
story, “ The Courtship of Sanders M’Glashan,” in the telling of which 
he brings to bear all the qualities which make him the best of story- 
tellers. In the second part his pieces were ‘‘ John Grumlie” and 
“Sae will we yet,” a song brimfull of philosophy. The Misses Kennedy 
sang some very delightful trios, and each also appeared in solo. 
Miss Helen Kennedy gave ‘‘ Caller Herrin’,” Miss Marjory, ‘‘ Jock 
o’ Hazeldean,” Miss Maggie, ‘‘ O gin I were where the Gaudie rins,” 
and Mr Robert Kennedy, who has a fine tenor voice, sang ‘‘ Annie 
Laurie,” “‘ The Bay of Biscay,” and ‘‘The March of the Cameron 
Men.” Burns’ “ Ae fond kiss,” was given as a duet by Miss H. and 
Mr Robert Kennedy, and was one of the most highly relished items 
of the evening. On Wednesday evening, the second and last enter- 
tainment was given. It was entitled “A Nicht wi’ Burns.” There 
was a large gathering, every seat in the hall being filled with 
a highly fashionable audience.—Maitland Mercury. 


GUILDHALL ScHoo.t or Music.—The pupils and professors of the 
Guildhall School of Music were assembled in the Mansion House on 
Saturday afternoon, Nov. 3rd, the occasion being the distribution of 
the prizes won during the previous term by the several students, and 
for the performance of a concert of music. The James Tubb prize, two 

old-mounted bows, for skilful violin playing, was given to Miss 
Marie Schumann and to Master George Leipold. Lady Jenkinson’s 
er of £5 was awarded to Miss Clarissa Mills, who played Beet- 

oven’s Concerto in E flat, the best piece during the concert. Two 
young violin players—Miss Charlotte Wilkes and Miss Eleison— 
received the consolation prizes given by the principal, Mr H. Weist 
Hill. All these young players exhibited their skill, and won great 
applause from the audience. Some vocal pieces contributed by Miss 
Alice Potter, Miss E. Cruz, Mr Alexander Colbourne, and Mr 
Sydney Beckley, students of the Guildhall School, were well 
received, and the Guildhall choir and orchestra performed, among 
other things, Macfarren’s cantata, May Day (Miss Potter being 
soloist), in a very creditable style. An exhibition of ten guineas 
per annum has ion resented for competition amongst pianoforte 
students at the school by Messrs John Brinsmead & Sons, of Wig- 
more Street. 


Mr George Grossmith’s musical sketch entitled 7’he Drama on 
Crutches, originally given at a morning performance some months 
since, was on Saturday added for the first time to the bill of the 
Savoy, much to the satisfaction of the audience assembled. Of the 
abundant humour and invention of this amusing trifle, in which Mr 
Grossmith mimics and satirises the contemporary stage and contem- 
porary performers—not sparing even the popular representative of 
the Lord Chancellor in Jolanthe, by inviting his audience to imagine 
him an elderly gentleman of some forty years hence giving his recol- 
lections of the superior character of the dramatic entertainments of 
these times, we have already given some account. Following upon 
the performance of Messrs Gilbert and Sullivan's opera, Zhe Drama 
on Crutches does not long detain visitors, and is likely to prove a 
very popular item in the programme of the evening. 
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THE SHOW HOUSE. 


The show house is now in the crisis of its agony. The plague of 
visitors which seizes upon it with more or less severity at all holiday 
seasons throughout the year is now in full activity and virulence. 
During the autumn vacation it is given over bodily to the invader. 
Those who are by ironical courtesy termed its possessors are away, 
cards to view are readily obtainable, and the rush of sight-seers is 
unceasing through its halls and passages. It is included with the 
celebrated waterfall, or the renowned park, or the attractive manu- 
facturing town, or the far-famed cathedral, in the plans of the 
excursion agent, if it is within easy distance of a railway, as it 
usually is ; and if it is not, why then so much the better for the fly 
and the four-horsed waggonette. 

There are show houses of various kinds. The show house which 
is avowedly and permanently such has only itself to thank for its 
position, and must bear with philosophic resignation whatever fate 
and the excursion train may have in store for it. It generally takes 
the precaution to denude itself of furniture and of all ornament 
which is accessible to finger and thumb, and so escapes one of the 
trials of its confréres. It may, perhaps, be simply a picture-gallery 
in disguise, or it may have only its carcase to show, or, worse fate of 
all, it may have degenerated so far as to be merely a rendezvous for 
a picnic party ; who, under the egis of pretended historic interest, 
really aim at nothing higher than tepid tea and brisk flirtation. 
But if it be a dwelling as well as an exhibition, then are its sufferings 
manifold. Housekeepers may cover up its furniture in chintz wrap- 

ings, but there are visitors who will not be put off in any such 

ashion, They see at once through the cheat, and assume an injured 
air on the strength of it. The pleasure of a not inconsiderable 
number of visitors, principally of the feminine sex, when going 
through a show house, seems to consist, firstly, in feeling the carved 
woodwork of the furniture, and the texture of its upholstery ; and, 
finally, in sitting down upon every sofa and chair which the show 
house contains. Not until this rite has been performed do these 
visitors seem to be comfortable ; but this cacdethes sedendi once 
assuaged, they feel at home, and are at leisure to contemplate what 
the walls may have to offer. So strong is this strange instinct in 
some cases, that knots of feminine visitors will frequently enter into 
a conspiracy, by aid of which each in turn sits down, if but for a 
second, upon the coveted article, while the rest shield the proceed- 
ing from the gaze of the attendant housekeeper or maid. The 
assion includes every possible kind of back-rest, from the angular 
‘llizabethan chair, the rigidity and uprightness of which match so 
well with the portraits of that era, to the later Victorian lounge. 
The show house must be very much tempted to define woman as a 
flopping animal, 

The attentions paid to the show house by parties who have a 
pleasant a for seeing their names or initials in more or less rude 
print are well known, being inscribed indelibly, not indeed always 
on the house itself, but with fatal certainty on some of its belongings 
and attachments—a garden seat, a wooden bridge, a favourite tree, 
or even a crumbling wall. No doubt, these attentions are well 
meant, but unfortunately the show house does not duly appreciate 
them. ‘J. Brown” or ‘‘ A. Z.,” when he returns to town, possibly 
fecls a secret satisfaction in knowing that the ancestral home of the 
Bayards bears his mark, and that so long as it endures ‘‘J. Brown” 
or ‘A. Z.” will be part and parcel of it; but the ancestral home 
can hardly rejoice in the accession to its quarterings. The relic- 
hunter is another visitor to receive whom the show house must put 
on its best smiles, This curious being does not seem to care about 
what he can take away with him mentally, but only for what he 
can carry off bodily. He has no conscience. The show house dares 
not let him see one of its manuscripts, for he would have no scruple 
about extracting a leaf as a memento, A splinter of wood is not too 
small for him, and a brick hardly too large, or even a scrap of writing 
paper too insignificant. We canonly glanceat the wonderfulart and his- 
torical talk to which the walls of the show-house are grave listeners, 
when the guide has gone on a few yards ahead, and the vi-itors are 
at liberty to exchange views sotto voce. ‘* Raphael, eh!” says one ; 
“‘humph, the poor fellow's been sucked in finely ; he’d better stick 
to horse racing.” ‘‘ Possibly done by one of his pupils,” says 
another, ‘* but I can recognize two or three genuine touches.” ‘ A 
very poor modern copy of one in the Louvre,” says a third. Then 
what terrible chaff tne family portraits come in for—those Lares 
and Penates before which even the house itself is insignificant. How 
terribly caustic the visitors can be, exercising their wits upon 
breastplate and peaked body, showing no respect to ruff and far- 
thingale, pronouncing Sir Hugh, the great Sir Hugh who did so 
much at Agincourt, to be ‘‘a rather Smithfield-butcher looking 
fellow,” and saying that Lady Dorothy, the reigning toast of her 
time, would be “no go at the Gaiety.” The show house has to 
endure all this. It has to hear its tapestry pronounced ‘not equal 








to that at Hampton Court.” It notes with sadness that, whatever 
it may have to show, the average visitor has always seen something 
like it, only better, somewhere else ; and that the last show house 
he saw, or the next one he is going to see, is more attractive. It has 
to hear all its cherished family legends demolished (aside) by some 

ert member of an antiquarian society, who thinks, forsooth, that there 
is no fitter field for the display of his knowledge of history than the 
old homes of those who made it. 

The show house furnishes, through its guide, a good deal of infor- 
mation to its visitors with regard to its own attractions; only to 
find, however, in a large number of cases, that this is not precisely 
the information which is most eagerly sought for. What, in the 
view of many visitors, the show house is expected to afford is full 
biographical information of the family, its possessor’s names, ages, 
fighting weights, colour of teeth, hair, and eyes, tempers, and dis- 
positions ; together with a peep into the family skeleton cupboard, 
and accurate information as to any current scandal. This is, 
however, only natural. It is, after all, much more interesting to 
learn, if one can, what particular kind of stick the present 
Montmorency thrashes his wife with, than how many murders some 
past member of the family committed ; and whether there is any 
truth in the report that the family is short of money, than whether 
some past Montmorency actually drew the teeth of half-a-dozen Jews. 
The above are some of the peculiarities which the show house notes 
in its visitors. Remarkably enough, the visitor it likes to see best 
of all is the intelligent artisan, the genuine workman who can make 
things, and knows how they should be made. The English workman 
does not glorify a thing because it is old, but neither does he despise 
it on that account, although some of his would-be political guides 
try to persuade him so to do. Real, good, solid work that has stood 
the test of years, whether it be in wood, stone, or texture, meets 
with an appreciation from him which is the more agreeable in that 
it is discriminating. He may not be always strong in his art judg- 
ment, but his taste is far better than many people give him credit 
for, and he is not so apt to be caught with mere gilding and glitter 
as some of his social superiors. If he is unable to dispute as to the 
genuineness of a Correggio, he is better mannered than to ask 
impertinent questions, and if historical knowledge is not his forte, 
relic-hunting and name-carving are not his weaknesses. Above all, 
he is the one who better than most people appreciates the privilege of 
a visit to the show house. 

—o——_ 


THE MUSIC OF ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Music is a better test of the moral culture of an age than its 
painting or its sculpture, or even its architecture. Music, by its 
nature, is ubiquitous, as much almost as poetry itself, in one sense 
more so, for its vernacular tongue is common to mankind. Music in 
its nature is social, it can enter every home, it is not the privilege of 
the rich ; and thus it belongs to the social and domestic life of a 
people, as painting and sculpture, the arts of the few, never have 
done or can do. It touches the heart and the character as the arts 
of form have never sought to do, at least in the modern world. 
When we test the civilization of an age by its art we should look to 
its music next to its poetry, and sometimes even more than to its 

try. Critics who talk about the debasement of the age when 
Church Wardens built those mongrel temples must assuredly be 
deaf. Those Church Wardens and the rest of the congregation 
wept as they listened to Handel and Mozart. One wearies of hear- 
ing how grand and precious a time is ours, now that we can draw a 
cornflower right. Music is the art of the eighteenth century, the 
art wherein it stands supreme in the ages; perfect, complete, and 
self-created. The whole gamut of music (except the plain song, 
part song, dance and mass) is the creation of the eighteenth century; 
opera, sonata, concerto, symphony, oratorio; and the full uses of 
instrumentation, harmony, air, chorus, march, and fugue, all belong 
to that age. If one thinks of the pathos of those great songs, of the 
majesty of those full choirs, of the inexhaustible melody of their 
operas, and all that Bach, Handel, Haydn, Mozart, Gluck, and the 
early years of Beethoven gave us, it is strange to hear that that age 
was dead to art. Neither the age which gave us the Madonnas and 
the Sistine, nor the age which gave us Rheims and Westminster 
Abbey, nor even the age which gave us the Parthenon, did more for 
humanity than the age to which we owe the oratorios and the operas, 
the sonatas, symphonies, and masses of the great age of music. Not 
merely was music of the highest order produced, not merely did that 
age create almost all the great orders of music, but the generation 
gave itself to music with a passion such as marked all ages wherein 
art reaches its zenith, When Handel and Buononcini, Gluck and 
Piccini, Farinelli and Caffarelli divided the town, it was not with 
the languid partisanship which amuses our leisure, but with the 
passions of the Red and Green factions in the circus of Byzantium. 
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England, it is true, had few musicians of its own, but Handel is for 
practical purposes an English musician, and the great Italian singers 
and the great German masters were never more truly at home than 
when surrounded by English admirers. Our people bore their fair 
share in this new birth of art, especially if our national anthem was 
really the product of this age. And not our people only, but the 
men of culture, of rank, of power, and the Court itself. And the 
story that the King caused the whole house to rise when the 
Hallelujah Chorus was heard is a happy symbol of the enthusiasm of 
the time.—Frederick Hansen in the Nineteenth Century. 


——Q— 


PUBLISHED IN DUBLIN, 1769. 
To THE LATE Mr HANDEL ON THE LOSS OF HIS SIGHT. 


Homer and Milton might complain, 
They roll’d their sightless Orbs in vain ; 
Yet both have wing’d a daring Flight, 
Illumin’d by celestial Light. 

Then let not old Timotheus* yield, 

Or drooping quit th’ advent’rous Field, 
But let his Art and vet’ran Fire 

Call forth the Magic of his Lyre ; 

Or make the pealing Organ speak 

In Sounds that might the Dead awake ; 
While Fancy takes its airy Round, 
Through all the Labyrinths of Sound, 
Or modulates the vocal Strain, 

And gently soothes the Lover's Pain ; 
Awakes each tender, latent Woe, 
Makes Sighs to heave, or Tears to flow ; 
Or with a more exalted Rage 

+Gives Raptures to the sacred Page, 
While to the Fields of sacred Light, 
The Soul enraptur’d wings its Flight. 


—— (1) 


WAIFS. 
Sophie Menter, the pianist, is expected at Odessa. 
. Sara Heinze, the pianist, has left Dresden and settled in Ham- 
urgh. 
Sylva has been much applauded in Robert le Diable at the Italian 
Opera, St Petersburgh. 
Ludwig Meinardus’ oratorio Luther in Worms, was performed on 
the 9th inst. in Dantzic. 
Antonio Sighicelli, one of the best Italian violinists of his day, has 
died in Modena, aged 81. 
Teresina Tua has again been playing in Berlin, where she is as 
great a favourite as ever. 
Mdlle Markoff, the Russian singer, has appeared successfully at 
the Teatro Rossini, Venice. 
Michel Beer’s Struensee, with Meyerbeer’s music, has been revived 
at the Theatre Royal, Berlin. 
According to report, Caroline Ferni intends leaving the stage to 
set up as a teacher of singing. 
Luise Eppner is engaged for three years at the Ducal Theatre, 
Braunschweig, to succeed Behre-Felsing. 
Griitzmacher, the violoncellist, has been engaged by Theodor 
Thomas, and will visit America next year. 
The prisoners at the Poissy House of Detention, near Paris, are 
taught music—at least, so the Gazzetta dei Teatri tells us. 
_ Millocker’s buffo opera, Der Bettelstudent, with Mdme Geistinger 
in the principal part, has been well received in New York. 
After a lapse of twenty years, Marschner’s Templer und Jitdin has 
been successfully revived at the Imperial Operahouse, Vienna. 
Emma Turolla has agreed to sing nine months in the year at the 
National Theatre, Pesth, her remuneration being 40,000 florins. 
Elkan having resigned the presidentship of the Nouvelle Société 
de Musique, Brussels, the post has been offered to De Laveleye but 
declined. 
The Musical Academy, Munich, lately gave a performance of 
Handel’s [srael in Egypt, under the direction of Fischer, as substitute 
for Levi, who was ill. 





* Timotheus—a celebrated musician of ancient Greece, by which name Mr 
Handel is here intended, 

t “ Gives Raptures to the sacred Page ”—refers to Mr Handel’s celebrated 
oratorio called the Messiah, justly esteemed one of the noblest compositions of 
its kind that modern times have produced.— Original Notes. 





Some difficulty having arisen with regard to the preliminary 
deposit, the Teatro della Fenice, Venice, will not, it appears, be 
opened, as announced, by Bartoli. 

Wuy Women sHouLp Wuistte.*—If the mere act of whistling 
can help and cheer a man so much, why should it be denied to a 
woman? If whistling will drive away the blues and be company for 
a lonesome person, surely women have much more need of its ser- 
vices than their brothers, for to them come many more such occa- 
sions than to men. There are many who have not the gift of song. 
Why should they not whistle as they rock the cradle or perform 
their household duties, or accompany themselves on the piano? 
But there is a physical or hygienic advantage in whistling which 
should excuse it against all the canons of propriety or “‘ good form,” 
It is often remarked that the average girl is so narrow-chested, and 
in that respect compares so unfavourably with her brother. Ma, 
this not be due in some measure to this habit of whistling whic 
every boy acquires as soon as he arrives at the dignity of pants, and 
girls seldom do? Let any one try for five minutes the inhaling and 
exhaling of the breath as occurs in the act of whistling, and the 
effect on the lungs and chest cannot fail to be noticed. A daily 
practice of this kind would be of more benefit than all the patent 
inspirators and chest expanders in the market. An eminent medical 
authority says :—‘‘ All the men whose business is to try wind instru- 
ments made at various factories before sending them out for sale are, 
without exception, free from pulmonary affections. I have known 
many who, when yr 3 upon this calling, were very delicate, and 
who, nevertheless, though their duty obliged them to blow for hours 
together, enjoyed perfect health after a certain time.” The action 
of blowing wind instruments is the same as that of whistling, con- 
sequently the effect should be the same, according to the amount of 
exercise taken.—Phrenological Journal. 





A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 
PART SONG. 


Where are all the birds that sang, | Who peopled all the city streets, 
A hundred years ago? A hundred years ago? 
The flowers that all in beauty sprang, | Who fill’d the church with faces meek, 
A hundred years ago ? A hundred years ago? 
The lips that smil’d, The sneering tale, 
The eyes that wild Of sister frail, 
In flashes shone The plot that work’d 
Soft eyes upon ? A brother’s hurt ? 
Where, O where are lips and eyes, Where, O where are plots and sneers, 
The maidens’ smiles, the lovers’ | The poor man’s hopes, the rich man’s 
sighs, fears, 
That liv’d so long ago ? That liv’d so long ago? 


Where are the graves, where dead men slept, 
A hundred years ago? 
Who, when they were living, wept, 
A hundred years ago ? 
By other men, 
They knew not then, 
Their lands are till’d, 
Their graves are fill’d. 
Yet Nature then was just as gay, 
And bright the sun shone, as to-day, 
A hundred years ago! 
WELLINGTON GUERNSEY. 








Copyright, 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAINE (Nov. 18th).—The third Museum’s 
concert of the season delighted the audience with a brilliant execu- 
tion of Beethoven’s B dur Symphony. The vocalist of the evening, 
Mdme Joachim, was less successful with an uninteresting air from 
the opera Hdda (by Carl Reinthaler, musical director at Bremen) 
than with the Lieder by Schumann and Brahms. The instrumental 
part was rendered by M. Emile Sauret, who played a new violin 
concerto by Moritz Moszkowski, the F dur Romance by Beethoven, 
and the Rondo Capriccioso by Saint-Saéns. Sauret, who does not 
command much power, is deservedly popular for his technique and 
the sweetness and softness of his tune. The répertoire at the New 
Operahouse at Frankfort consisted of repetitions of Rubinstein’s 
Maccabier, La Sonnambula, and La Traviata—in the latter two 
operas Mdme Schrider-Hanfstaengl and M. Candidus distinguished 
themselves—Fidelio, Nozze de Figaro, Lohengrin and Undine. If 
Leipsic secures Mdme Lugger, Frankfort will dissolve the engage- 
ment entered into by Mdme Moran-Olden (pay a handsome price 
for the dissolution of the contract) and renew her engagement. 








* A whistling maid or crowing hen 
Is neither fit for gods nor men, —Quiz, 
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THE VOICE AND SINGING. 


BY 
ADOLFO FERRARI. 
THE FORMATION AND on OF THE VOIOH FOR SINGING, 
ice 128, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 

‘‘The remarkable qualities of this book are the author’sfreedom from conven- 
tional trammels, the strong sense of his opinions, and the novelty yet evident 
soundness of his precepts; his work has consequently come into genera] use asa 
manual of vocal instruction.”— Daily News, 


VOCAL EXERCISES ayaa BY FRANK MORI. 


ce 4s, 
London: Duncan Davison & Oo., 244, Regent Street, W. 
N.B.—These Vocal Exercises, as taught by the late FRanK Mokl, are invalu- 
able both to Students and Professors. 


New Edition of “LE PETIT SOLFEGE.” 
LE PETIT SOLFEGE. Vingt Solféges pour Voix de 


Mezzo-Soprano. Par Jos. Ourcr. Price 6s. London: Duncan Davison & 
Oo., 244, Regent Street. 
“‘This work for educational purposes will be found of inestimable value, since 
is one of the very few which confines itself to the cultivation of the middle of 
the voice; and whilst the phrases are admirably adapted to develop the 
breathing powers and volume of the voice, the melodies are so exquisitely har- 
monized that they must prove of great benefit in the improvement of the taste 
and ear of a student in singing.” —Fictorial World, 


THE ART OF SINGING. 


New Hdition, Revised and Improved, of 
A COURSE THE V AND PRACTICE FOR 


VOICE. 
By T. A. WALLWORTH. 

A Method as used by the Author in the Royal Academy of Music, and upon 
which he has cultivated the voices of his Pupils, Mdme Alwina Valleria, Miss 
Lucy Franklein, and other successful Vocalists. 

Full Music Size, price 7s. 
London: HamMmonp & Oo. (late JuLLIEN), 5, Vigo Street; and of the Author, 
at his Residence, 86, Wimpole Street. 


DR STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE. 
For invigorating and enri the voice, and removing affections of 


the throat. 

R STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE is universally 
acknowledged to be the most valuable remedy for sore throat, hoarseness 

and relaxed throat. It should always be taken before singing or reciting, as it 
strengthens the vocal organs. It is most extensively prescribed by the faculty 
for the throat and voice. Dr Lewis, of Basingstoke, says he finds them most 
efficacious,and in Dr Oopland’s Dictionary of Practical Medicine(Longman & Co,), 
they are strongly recommended at pages 872 and 1492. They are used by all the 
greatest vocalists and orators in Europe, and have been established over a quarter 
ofa century. Testimonials from Patti, Grisi, Lablache, Santley, &c. Sold in 
— = d. and 28, 9d., by all Chemists throughout the United Kingdom and 

1é Colonies. 
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TO THE PROFESSION. 
PRACTICE ROOM for Lessons or Rehearsals at Roszn- 


KRANZ’ PLANOFORTE Rooms, 6, Argyll Street, Oxford Circus, W. 


STANDARD and POPULAR VOCAL COMPOSITIONS 
by Sir JULIUS BENEDICT (words by Lady JonN MANNERS, Sir W. 
FRASER, JOHN OXENFORD, Henry F. 0. OnorLEY, WELLINGTON GUERNSEY, 
The Kyr@ur of Morar, &c., &c.) :— 





= THE SHADES GROW DEEPER 4/-| LOVE AT SEA .., wee eee ae Oe 
yy ne FOR THEE ... ove +. 8/- | MINE, THOU ART MINE... we 3/- 
R PRING THOUGHT... see +» 3/-| Way art THOU SADDEN’D? we 4/- 
bt ME TO SLEEP ... bes + 4/-| NORAH'S MESSAGE ... = woe 4/- 
HE Parting (LA PARTENZA) ... 3/-| Taz EcHo SONG... .. «3 


«= 
OARNEVAL (with Variations) ... 4/- | WHEN MY THIRSTY SOUL I STEEP 4/- 
London; Duncan Davison & Co., 244, Regent Street, W. 
And of all Musicsellers. 








NEW DUETS 
VIOLIN & PIANOFORTE. 


SOUVENIRS PITTORESQUES 


POUR 


VIOLON ET PIANO, 
Composfs rt Deprzs A MISS LILIAN COLLIER, 


PAR 


JOSEPH L. ROECKEL. 


Book 1. | Book 2. 
No. 1. DOUCE TRISTESSE. No. 4. DANSE CAMPAG 
2. ROMANCE. NARDE. 


MARTHA. 6. A L'ESPAGNOLE. 








Book 3. 
No. 7. VALSETTE. 


8, REVE DE BONHEUR. 
9, GAVOTTE JOYEUSE. 
PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS EACH BOOK. 


“Very easy, exceedingly pretty, well written, and most 
effective.” —Review. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


M. SAINTON. 


CAVATINA. 4s. UN SOUVENIR. 6s. 
SCHERZETTINO.4s. FANTASIA ECOSSAISE. 6s. 
TARANTELLE. 4s. | BERCEUSE. 4s. 


New Duets for Violin and Pianoforte 


HENRY FARMER. 
PATIENCE. | PIRATES OF PENZANCE. 


Fantasia on Favourite Airs Fantasia on Favourite Airs. 
from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. from Sullivan’s Opera, 5s. 








CHAPPELL & CO., 50, NEW BOND ST.; 
Anp 15, POULTRY, E.C. 
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BOOSEY & GO.S NEW WORKS. 





Dedicated to BRAHMS. 


SONGS OF OLD IRELAND. 

A Collection of Fifty Irish Melodies, the Words by A. P. GRAVEs, 
the Music arranged by C. Viturers STANFORD. Price 5s. ; or in 
cloth, gilt, 7s. 6d. 

PREFACE.—The Fifty Irish Melodies comprised in this collection may be 
described as new to English ears, They have been chosen to represent as far 
as possible the various characteristics of the people from which they have sprung. 
Thus, glimpses into the lives of the Irish peasant, fisherman, and mechanic are 
given, and subjects of the remote past have not been neglected, 





Price 5s. each, paper cover ; 7s. 6d. cloth, gilt edges. 


THE PRIMA DONNA’S ALBUM. 


THE BARITONE ALBUM. | THE TENOR ALBUM. 
THE CONTRALTO ALBUM. 
Containing for each voice, a complete repertoire of the most cele- 
brated Operatic Songs of the last hundred years, including many 
beautiful pieces unknown in this country, indispensable to Students 
and Amateurs of Operatic music. All the Songs are in the original 
keys, unabridged, with Italian and English words. 
‘A more useful publication than these collections c:nnot be conceived,” 
Atheneum, 





Price 10s. 6d., bound in cloth. 


SPOHR’S VIOLIN SCHOOL. 


Edited by Henry Hotmes, with numerous Notes and an Appendix | 


by the Editor. 
Pianoforte Part to the Earlier Exercises in Spour’s ScHoot, 
arranged by Henry Houmes. Price 2s. 6d. 


LOGIER’S SYSTEM 
Or tHE SCIENCE or MUSIC, HARMONY, & COMPOSITION. 
New and much Enlarged Edition, price 12s. 6d. 


The Musical Standard says:—‘‘ Although many works on Harmony have 
appeared since Logier first gave his celebrated book to the world, we do not know 
of any that surpass it. Asa guide to the teacher, or for the purpose of private 
study, we know of no better book.” 


NAVA’S BARITONE METHOD. 


Edited and Translated by his Pupil, C. SAntLEy. Price 8s. in cloth. 
“The system is admirable in every respect.”—Atheneum. 
Also PANSERON’S METHOD FOR MEZZO-SOPRANO. 
Price 8s. in cloth. 


SHILLING 
MUSICAL INSTRUCTORS. 


Dr. CALLcoTr’s GRAMMAR OF Music. New Edition. 

Henninca’s First Book FoR THE VIOLIN (a celebrated German | 
Method, including 162 Progressive Exercises). 

Dr. Spark’s Hanpy-Book oF CHORAL SinGin@ (including 156 | 
Exercises and Part-Songs). 

300sEY’s SHILLING PiaNoroRTE TuToR. By Mount. 

Best's Frrst OxGan Book. 

Exuuiotr’s New Harmonium Tutor. 

Epwarp HowELu’s VIOLONCELLO TUTOR. 

Case’s VioLIn Tutor. New Edition. 

Harron’s Stncine Tutor For LApDIEs, 

Hatton’s Stncine Tutor FoR MEN. 

Kapprey's CLARIONET TuTOR. 

R. S. Pratren’s Fiute Tutor. 

Sranton JONES’ CorNET TuTorR. 

Casr’s ENGLISH CONCERTINA TUTOR. 


MUSIC ror tute KINDER-GARTEN. 


Upwards of 100 Hymns, Sones, and GamEs, 
With Full Explanations, for use in the Kinder-Garten and Family. 
2s. 6d., cloth. Tonic Sol-fa edition, 1s. 


























FAVOURITE CANTATAS. 


GrorGE Fox’s Hamitton TIGHE... oes Me sen we I/- 
Henry Houmgs’ Curistmas Day. Words by Keble... 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s PRopIGAL Son ; Hep er 2/6 
ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s ON SHORE AND SEA 2/6 
F. H. Cowrn’s Rosz MAIDEN xi 2/6 
F. H. Cowen’s Corsair és 3/6 
F, Howe.t’s LAnD oF PROMISE ... 2/6 
F. Howe ’s Sone or THE MonTHS 2/6 
Kappey’s Per MARE Per TERRAM 3/0 





Price 2s. each, or in One Volume, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HANDEL'S SIX ORGAN CONCERTOS. 
Without Orchestra (Second Series). Arranged by W. T. Bsr. 
Of these Concertos Dr. BuRNEY remarked :—‘‘ Public players on keyed instru- 

ments, as well as private, totally subsisted on them for nearly thirty years.” 


THE CHORAL UNION; 
Containing 40 FAVOURITE PART-SONGS, for Soprano, Contralto, 


Tenor, and Bass. Price 6d, each Voice complete; or in Score, 
price 3s. 6d. 


THE PARISH ANTHEM BOOK. 
Containing 50 CELEBRATED ANTHEMS. In Numbers, One 


Penny each; or in One Volume, 3s. 6d., paper cover; cloth, gilt 
edges, 5s. Specimen Anthem for One Stamp. 


SHILLING 
ORATORIOS, MASSES, AND CANTATAS. 


HyMN OF PRAISE. Mount oF OLIVEs. 
Haypn’s ImpertaAt Mass, Watprurcis Nigut. 
Gounop’s St CEcILE. BEETHOVEN’S Mass In C, 
Mozart’s TwELFrH Mass, AcIs AND GALATEA, 
Rossini’s STABAT MATER. Mozart’s REQUIEM. 
Jupas MaccaBa&us, Derrincen Te Deum, 
MESSIAH. IsRAEL IN Eoypt. 
Bacn’s Passion (MatTHEw). 1/6 THE CREATION. 

Also Boosey’s Handy Editions of Mrsstan and THE 

CREATION, price ls, each, 


SIXPENNY MASSES. 


Wespr’s Mass In A. Wesse’s Mass 1n G. 

















- In D. MIssA DE ANGELIS, 

a IN B FLAT Dumont’s Mass. 

In F, Missa 1n Dominicis. 
i In C, Missa Pro Derunctis. 


46 WersLey’s GREGORIAN Mass, 
Or bound in One Volume, cloth, gilt edges, price 5s, 


SIXPENNY CHORAL BOOKS. 
Edited by the Rev. C. 8. Berg, 
A GARLAND oF Sones. 48 Pieces. 
‘tHe CHILDREN’s CHoRAL Book. 44 Pieces, 
Tue GoLpEN Harvest. 12 Easy Part Songs. 
THe CHILDREN’s VocaL HanpsBook. Instructions in Part-Singing. 


STANDARD ORGAN WORKS. 


Full Size, bound in cloth. 








AnpDRE’s ORGAN Books, 2 Vols, (92 pieces) each 6/0 
Hessr’s OrGaNn Books. 2 Vols. (55 pieces) each 6/0 
Smart’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces a «- 7/6 
Smart’s ORGAN STUDENT ...  w. wee 5/0 
Smart's PRELUDES AND INTERLUDES (50) 2/6 
Hatrton’s OrGAN Book. 12 pieces oF 7/6 





FOR THE ORGAN. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN’s Lost Cuorp and F. H. CowEn’s Berrer LAND. 
Arranged by Dr. Spark. Price 2s, each. 





LONDON: BOOSEY & CO., 295, R 
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